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Doorways to Protection 


Entrance to the Home Office Build- 
ing of The Standard Accident In- 
surance Company, Detroit, Mich. 


rMiES of North and South 

A were marching on Gettys- 
burg. Baltimore was tense . . . streets 
were barricaded. Husbands, fathers 
and brothers crowded the local office 
of the New York Life, anxious to 
make sure their policies would hold 
good if they were killed defending 
their homes against an invading 
army. From New York the Company 
promptly set their minds at rest by 
“ Policy-holders de- 


fending their firesides will be pro- 


telegraphing: 


” 


tected... 

After all, the chief purpose of life 
insurance is to protect the fireside— 
home and family, wife and children. 
Chat is one of the main reasons why, 


in buying your life insurance, you 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ... 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM PANY 


4 MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





The apove ddtrert 





should be guided by the principle 
that safety is always the first consid- 
eration. A New York Life policy is 
one of the best investments you can 
make—for your family or yourself. 
It is backed by a strong mutual com- 
pany successfully managed for 8&9 
years through every war, epidemic 
and financial crisis. 

Serving the people of the United 
States and Canada, the New York 
Life has a field organization of over 
10,000 representatives in cities, towns 
and villages... You probably expect 
to buy more life insurance . . . so, 
when the New York Life agent calls, 
take advantage of the opportunity 
to have him help you work out a 
plan for your particular needs. 


ears in August in 


the Spectator Company. Pu! ‘ 
St., New York, N. Y. Entered as 
Volume CXXXIII. Nur VI 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 





“FOR THE DEFENSE OF THEIR FIRESIDES” 
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“HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF IT 
LIKE THIS?” 
Experience shows that in times of 
war and epidemic the demand for 
life insurance suddenly soars. Men 
naturally think of life insurance 
when danger threatens or sickness 
. when it is too late, they 


hen 


strikes .. 
wish they had taken more w 
they could get it. 

Unlike many other things, you 
can’t safely postpone securing lite 
insurance... Ask the New York Life 
representatiy e to tell you about our 
plan combining immediate protec- 
tion for your family with financial 
security for your later years, and to 
leave you our booklet, ‘Take The 
Worry Out of Life.” 

Make Life Insur 
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What of the Morrow? 


OR the vital principles which actuate humanity, time is not a 

consideration. There is constancy to man’s fundamental judg- 

ment that good and not evil leads to eventual happiness. The 
urge towards self-preservation as a first law is inescapable. The 
demand and search for instrumentalities of protection is instinctive 
and enduring. 


Each succeeding generation is, however, responsive to current 
stimuli which force innovations upon the primary and the basic. 
Thus are developed new approaches to old standards of conduct. 
New settings are given to old ideals. New motivations in conse- 
quence are necessitated to rouse inborn impulses and age-old 
aspirations. 


The aim of every institution of real social worth is perpetuation. 
This truth applies to church or state or industry. To achieve their 
purpose and span ages these organizations recognize that they 
must make an essential contribution to human happiness and, as 
well, be so malleable to every passing phase and mood that their 
appeal is never outmoded nor their influence discredited. 


Insurance attained and has maintained preeminence and popular- 
ity with a host of people over an expanse of territory through a 
century in America because it possessed these two elements of 
success. Protection, an eternal need, was provided against every 
trial and misfortune incident to living. Through the years, under 
resourceful leadership, insurance wisely and forcibly put forth its 
message vibrant and attuned to the spirit of the times. Always 
stressing the first objective, its story was ever harmonized and 
modernized to attract the changing viewpoints of a changing world. 


Today we are in the midst of a social upheaval occasioned by 
economic and financial disasters, national and international in effect 
and scope. The present is alive with forces of unrest that uncon- 
trolled or misdirected can lead along untried visionary pathways 
to an era chaotic and destructive to existing enterprises serving in 
the cause of human advancement. As a result there is imposed upon 
the leaders of such institutions as insurance an unshirkable duty. 
Methods and means must be devised by which old desires may be 
reawakened and reanimated with the zeal for protection. 


More important is the need that the oncoming generation in a 
new social era be inculcated with the true facts and the worth of 
insurance protection. The belief in its irreplaceable value as an 
adjunct to human welfare cannot be allowed to lie dormant. Lack 
of immediate sales potentiality must not preclude the hearing of its 


gospel by any group in any age. 
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HE 1934-35 edition of 
the Casualty, Surety 
and Miscellaneous In- 


surance Year Book, ready for 
distribution this week, will 
contain a complete analysis 


of the company statements 
showing 65 key items, from 
which an immediate and 
readily appreciable picture 
of the income, disbursement 
and financial position is 
gained. Comparisons with 


the previous year are shown 
to indicate trends. This anal- 
ysis is presented in tabular 
form, and in such a manner 
that any company can imme- 
diately be compared with any 
of its contemporaries. A his- 
tory of each company from 
the time of organization 
given in compact form. This 


is 


covers capital changes, sur- 
plus contributions, change in 
control, changes in plan, as- 
sessments, kinds of insurance 
written, states in which com- 
panies operate, underwriting 
analysis, officers and direc- 
tors for the current year. 


Ready Comparison 

The cordial reception 
corded the revised presenta- 
tion of the last edition has 
encouraged us to adopt this 
as the standard, and to am- 
plify it by the addition of a 
very complete table of ratios 
presented in tabular form, 
so that a ready comparison 
of the underwriting manage- 
ment and investment phases 
of the business of the various 
companies can be made. This 
table, under the caption “Fi- 
nancial and Underwriting 
Analysis of Casualty Insur- 
ance Companies,” consists of 
30 standard ratios, carefully 
selected to give an analysis 
of all the major functions, 
and to demonstrate the 
gree of success achieved by 
the several managements. 
Each company will in- 
cluded in this table, and all 
ratios to which the company 
is subject will be given. The 
companies can then be com- | 
pared with each other after 
the average or normal ratio 
of the entire industry. This 
table of ratios should be of 
particular interest, both to 
the management and produc- 
tion officials, and especially 
to agents, brokers, and the 
general casualty insurance 
field. 


ac- 


de- 


be 


The company’s invest- 




















Aggregate Results of Stock 


Data from 1934 Casualty 








ment policy will be apparent, 


and the diversification of 
security holdings, and 

ratio of various types of 
curities to total holdin 
Comparison of premium v 
increase in 


ume and 


Year Ending 
December 31, 1933 


INCOME 


accident and health 
automobile liability 


Premiums, 
Premiums, 
Premiums, workmen's compens: 
Premiums, fidelity and surety 
Premiums, burglary and theft 
Premiums, automobile propert 
and collision 
Premiums, all other 
Total premiums 
Increase in year 
Interest on mortgages 
Interest on bonds 
Dividends on stocks 
Other interest 
Rental receipts 
Borrowed money 
Profit and loss from sale, etc. (1 
Other miscellaneous income 


Total interest and other income 


Increase in year 


Total income 
Increase in year 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Losses paid, accident and health 


Losses paid, automobile liability 
Losses paid, workmen's compensation 


Losses paid, fidelity and surety 
Losses paid, burglary and theft 


Losses paid, automobile property damage 


and collision 
Losses paid, all other 
Total losses paid. 
Increase in year 
Adjustment expenses... .. 


Commissions and agents’ expenses 
Salaries and home office expenses 


Rent 

Taxes 

Other management expenses 
Total management expenses 
Increase in year. . 

Real estate repairs and taxes 

Borrowed money repaid 

Dividends to stockholders 

Profit and loss from sale, etc. (n 

Other miscellaneous outgo 
Total miscellaneous outgo 
Increase in year 
Total disbursements 
Increase in year 


ASSETS 


Real estate owned 
Mortgage loans 

Collateral loans 

Bonds, government 

Bonds, state and municipal 
Bonds, railroad 

Bonds, public utility 


Bonds, industrial and miscellaneous 


Stocks, railroad 
Stocks, public utility 


Stocks, banks, trust and insurance cos 
Stocks, industrial and miscellaneous 


assets 


will disclose the attitude of | determine the company’s 
its the management toward its policy in the matter of 
the underwriting. The adequacy claims. The wide usefulness 
se- of its reserves will also be of the compendium of officia] 
gs. quickly determinable, and _ reports will be substantiated 


from the loss adjustment ex- 
will be possible to 


rol- 


pense it 


49 STOCK 

AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANC! 
COMPANIES 


72 STock 
MULTIPLE 
LINE 


COMPANIES 




















$40 545.460 $187 895 
149 .398 , 169) 25.414 .554 
tion 88 .958 .972 1.147 .605) 
| 56 .859 .375 474.984 
} 22 796,815 269 , 206 
y dan ige| 
47 .283 ,233 10,418,184 
70. 168 . 826 3.558 .675 
476 ,010 ,850 41 ,471 ,103 
12 ,484 ,199) 3 ,025 ,825 
1.136 905 249 432 
| 20.637 . 962 592 .021 
7.397.252 763 ,235 
j 738,162 114,334 
3.619 639 116,421 
2.386 .541 197 , 166 
et 336.113 5.348 
033 441.977 1.569 .061 
69 ,694 551) 4,607 ,018 
15 ,473 ,356) 1,112 ,772 
~~ 545,705 ,401 46,078,121 
27 ,957 ,555 1 ,913 ,053 
24,859 .675 93.105 
84 636 982 12,142 .749 
66 , 536 , 563 888 410 
| 33 514,277 298 554 
7,671,327 102 ,812 
16 .002 . 369 3.545.012 
25,190,921 1.591 448 
258 ,412,114| 18 ,662 ,090 
41 ,873 ,800 538 ,698 
} 52,920 ,205 4.423 , 520 
| 125,348 ,559 9 896 522 
28.229 975 2,470,621} 
5.903 ,289 314 736 
11,539 ,933 872.394 
20 .365 ,005 1.619 .990 
191 ,386 ,761 15 ,174 ,263 
12 ,027 ,320 654 ,995 
1,855 ,630 96 .083 
6,197 ,667 31,500 
112.082 ,441 1.285 577 
et 8.523 ,872 1,931 .280 
| 7.961.024 758 .766 
| 280 ,927 ,600 23 ,700 ,989 
6,522,811 39 ,392 
539 ,339 ,714 42 ,363 ,079 
48 ,396 ,611 499 ,306 
| 
‘eewe 41 854 863 2.447 902 
26 950 ,320 5.799 258 
| 5 623 , 571 660 .727 
104,101,314 10.101 , 433 
77 ,843 ,049} 9 073 ,804 
137 .057 ,030 5.646 014 
90 .968 ,590 7,523,149 
42.740 488 3.895.435 
31,474,174 966 ,. 873 
40 587 ,723 860 . 834 
67 ,363 ,945 4,261,940 
53,049 , 811) 4 846 .038 


by a 
ment 
56 OTHE! 


CASUALTY 


| 
Srock | 
COoMPANIEST | 


$21 391 .391 
573 .404 
3.006 , 366) 
14.692 , 580) 
539 541 





187 
10.414 
52 ,805 
5,991 
1.211 
2.738 

701 

126 


492 


915) 
740) 
1937| 
,601 
324) 
629 
696 
461 
810 
091) 
441 
911 
»363 





,300 


2,528 ,271 


13.938 .601 
632 
501 
666 
633 


231 
in | 
1.532 
5 863 

956 


70 
3, 461 
26 ,154 
2,421 
2.583 
13,413 
4.023 


833 
050 
,916 
,424 
971 
384 
008 
547 .308 
1.605 , 237] 
4.477 . 232) 
24 ,066 ,169 
1 ,448 ,407 
418.592) 
135 .479 
11,749 682} 
695 . 780) 
2.491 


656 
32 ,141 ,329 





2 ,620 ,314 


58 ,196 ,245 
198 ,890 


692.708 
936 . 541) 
086 .014 
0.736 728) 
5 . 265 , 924) 
8 .032 , 467) 
2,220,798) 
1,562,021] 
> 096 ,124 
317 ,063 
052 , 166 
112,275 


comprehensive 
of the individual and 


330) _ 


GRAND 
AGGREGATES 
177 Stock 


CoMPANIES 


$62,124,746 
175 , 386 ,127 
93 ,112 943 
72 ,026 .939 


25 $05 , 562 


57 . 889 ,332 
84.142 .241 
570 ,287 ,890 
3 ,466 ,773 
2.597 .661 
24 .968 .612 
8 862,183 
978 ,957 
4.228 870 
2.616.798 
562 902 

©37 . 560 .949 
82 ,376 ,932 
20 ,049 ,458 
652 ,664 ,822 
23 ,516 ,231 


38 891 
97 .011 .3263 
68 957 474 
39 676 497 
8,730,772 


381 


19 618,214 
30.243 .419 
303 ,129,120 
44 ,833 ,922 
59 927 .696 
148 ,658 , 465 
34.723 604 
6 .765 333 
14.017 , 564 
26 . 462.227 
230 ,627 ,193 

9 ,923 ,918 
2,370,305 

6 364 646 
415,117,700 
11,150,932 
11,211 446 
336 ,769 ,918 

3 ,863 105 
639 ,899 ,038 
—48 ,697 ,027 


51,995 473 
57 ,686 ,119 

7.370.312 
124 ,939 .475 
102,182,777 
150,735,511 
110,712,537 
58,197 .944 
34,537 ,171 
46 .765 ,620 
83 ,678 ,051 
61,008 , 124 
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24,746 
86 127 
12 943 
26 .939 
05 , 562 


89 332 
42.241 
87 ,890 
66 ,773 
97 .661 
68 612 
62.183 
78 ,957 
28 , 870 
16,798 
62.902 
60.949 
76 ,932 
49 ,458 
64 ,822 
16,231 


95 473 
86 119 
70 312 
39 475 
82.77 
35.511 
12 537 
97 .944 
37 , 171 
65 620 
78 051 
8 , 124 


1934 
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Year Book Just Published 














business since 


territory 


underwriting results by lines, 
both stock and mutual, 
achieved during the year. In 
addition to the wealth of in- 
formation covered in the 
foregoing, this volume will 


relative importance of the 
various income items. This 
section will indicate how to 
interpret a casualty insur- 
ance company’s statement. 

A section will be given to 


covered, 


stocks and dividends. 





a complete showing of the also contain tables showing | casualty companies operating 
; 72 Strock 49 STOCK 56 OTHER | GRAND 
Year Ending MULTIPLE AUTOMOBILE STOCK AGGREGATES 
LINE INSURANCE | CASUALTY | 177 Srock 
December 31, 1933 COMPANIES COMPANIES CoMPANIES} CoMPANIES 
pial pee Bvanes 
Cash $45 .458 ,370 $6 .103 .429 $8 , 364 777) $59 ,926 ,576 


89 866 , 102} 6.622 ,691| 
6 894 ,945 671,740) 


61.013 ,730 395 503 882| 


6 .975 939) 103 .464 ,732 
1,189 696} 8,756,381 
9171 ,633 ,096| 71, 185,867,373 


Premiums uncollected 
Interest and rents due 
Other assets 


Total admitted assets 1 ,875 ,564 ,690 69 ,985 ,149 302 ,274,337| 2,247 ,824,176 
Increase in year 18 ,930 ,174 1 ,619 ,140 13 ,205 ,634 4,105 ,400 

| 

LIABILITIES | 
Losses unpaid $74 ,419 963) $1,863 ,415 $25,392,669] $101,676 ,017 
Liability loss reserve 144 054 ,009 14,253 ,140 2 244 ,382 160 , 561,531 
Workmen’s compensation loss reserve 114,078,193 1.223 ,533 2 280.381} 117 . 582,107 
Adjustment expenses unpaid 6,919,284 374 .906 677 , 238) 7,971,428 


18,103 ,575 34,184,101 
683 , 166 

2 656 . 239 
2 662 396 
41 ,820 ,370 
192 ,070 
15,905,112 
12 ,259 ,667 
28 ,164 ,779 
1,811 — 


266 . 408 .188 
59 ,933 8,009 ,797 

8 221,082} 69 ,579 ,964 
4171299 210! 21.190,957 ,416 
244,368 ,996| 1 ,922,746,478 

11 ,014 ,624| ~6 ,431 ,803 

23 ,966 , 222 151,328 ,034 
33,939,116 173 ,749 661 

57 ,905 ,338 325 ,077 ,695 
2,191 a 2 ,326 ,403 


Unearned premiums 214,120,512 
jorrowed money due 7.266 .698 
58 .702 .643 
£1,016 ,995 810 
1 ,636 ,557 ,112 
17 ,254 357) 
111,456,700 

127 550 ,878 
239 ,007 ,578 

1 ,675 ,817 





Special, contingency and voluntary reserves 
All other liabilities 

Total liabilities 

Increase in year 

Capital 

Net Surplus 

Surplus to policyholders 

Increase in year 











AGGREGATES FOR 1933 OF THE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH BUSINESS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(The Grand Aggregates of Casualty and Surety Companies do not include these items) 
INCOME DISBURSEMENTS 
Accident and Health Premium $75.149.081 Accident and Hea!th Losses $42 551,976 


8 294.156 33 .950 ,277 


81,008,175 


Interest and other Income Management and other Expenses 





Total Income 83,443,237 Total Disbursements 
Some companies included in these aggregates write automobile insurance only, while others write addi- 
tional lines. With the latter companies the automobile lines predominate + Including companies writing one, 


two, or three lines other than automobile. For example, plate glass, accident, workmen’s compensation, fidelity 
ind surety, etc. a@ Includes non-cancellable accident and health “Other Income” of multiple line companies 
includes $14,206,618 surplus contributed, $5,124,925 surplus paid in, $7,146,680 transferred from capital to 
surplus, $200,758 net remittances from home offices of foreign companies, and $1,210,000 from sale of capital 
stock “Other income’? of automobile insurance companies includes $152,057 surplus 
contributed, $150,000 surplus paid in, and $500,000 transferred from capital to surplus. Total $802,057. 
“Other income” of other insurance companies includes $20,000 surplus contributed and $100,000 
transferred from capital to surplus. Total $120,000. “Other income” of 177 companies in the grand aggre- 
gates includes $14,378,675 surplus contributed, $5,274,925 surplus paid in, $7,746,680 transferred from 
to surplus, $200,758 net remittances from home office, and $1,210,000 from sale of capital stock 

al $28,811,038. d Dividends paid stockholders by multiple line companies include $1,614,452 paid 
policyholders and $2.941.205 net remittances to home offices; for automobile companies, includes $867,749 
dividends to policyholders, and for other companies $493,308 dividends to policyholders and $32,469 net 
remittances to home offices. Dividends paid stockholders in the grand aggregates include $2,975,509 paid 
policyholders and $2,973,674 net remittances to home offices of foreign companies e Includes $1,000,760,050 
admitted assets of Life Departments of the Aetna Life and the Travelers Insurance Company. f Includes 
$975,728,746 liabilities of the Life Departments of the Aetna Life and Travelers. Insurance Company. 
@ Includes $170,115,058 admitted assets of the Life Department of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
h Includes $166,164,838 total liabilities of the Life Department of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com 
pany. jIncludes $1.170.875,108 admitted assets of the Life Departments of the Aetna Life, Travelers 
Insurance Company and the Pacific Mutual Life. & Includes $1,141,893,584 liabilities of the Life Depart- 
ments of the Aetna Life. Travelers Insurance Company and Pacific Mutual Life 


Total $27,888,981 


casualty 
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retired 
companies, short rate tables, 
Addi- 
tional tables this year will be 
the aggregates of all mutual 
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in the United States, as well 
as the tables showing under- 
writing results achieved by 
these companies during the 
year. 

The casualty insurance in- 


| dustry supplies a number of 


indices which may be trans- 
lated into pictures of condi- 
tions, and judged from some 
of these it can be stated with 
assurance that the economic 
factors are more favorable. 
The volume of premium in- 
come is the common index. 
According to the aggregates 
of stock casualty and surety 
companies for 1933, repre- 
senting 177 companies, 
there was a decrease in pre- 
mium volume of $3,466,773, 
or 0.6 per cent under the cor- 
responding figure for the 
year of 1932. 


Record Is Improving 


Considering the lower prop- 
erty values, and the marked 
decrease in the national] in- 
come, these aggregates indi- 
cate that the casualty busi- 
ness generally withstood the 
depressing influence of the 
past year. The failures were 
negligible in number, and the 


losses occasioned thereby 
were limited almost exclu- 


sively to stockholders. The 
total premium income aggre- 
gated $570,287,890, and the 
total premium income of the 
accident and health business 
of life insurance companies 
not included in the above to- 


tal was $75,149,081. The 
total income of all stock, 
surety and _ miscellaneous 


companies was $652,664,822, 
a decline of $23,516,231. The 
largest income other than 
premium volume was interest 
on bonds, which amounted to 
$24,968,612. 

During the year policy- 
holders and other  benefic- 
iaries were paid $303,129,120 
in losses, which was a de- 
crease of $44,833,922 under 
last year. The largest 
amounts in losses paid were 
for automobile liability, 
which amounted to $97,011,- 
363, and workmen’s compen- 
sation, which aggregated 
$68,957,454, the biggest im- 
provement in losses being the 
workmen’s compensation, 
which showed a decrease of 
$14,211,671, and automobile 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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With the Editors 


Bus Business 

S a result of investigations in 
several states regarding pas- 
senger-carrying buses (growing 
out of the wreck of a bus at Os- 
sining, N. Y., recently, in which 
many people were killed) there is 
a clamor on the part of public and 
press for two things. First, rigid 
inspection and proper licensing of 
buses. Second, adequate liability 
insurance in large and sound in- 
surance companies. Almost all 
the insurance companies which 
have been writing bus business 
have failed, both stock and mu- 
tual. That, in itself, gives cas- 
ualty insurance another black eye. 

Behind the failure of insurance 
companies writing bus lines lies 
the old story of “something for 
nothing.” Applicants either 
sought cheap coverage or brokers, 
knowing that they could get cut 
rates from unstable carriers, de- 
liberately competed for the premi- 
ums on a price basis alone. Deeper 
still, however, is the attitude of 
the large and sound companies. 
When bus lines were offered they 
simply refused to write them. No 
attempt, in most cases, was made 
to survey the risk and try to work 
out a method whereby it could be 
written. Flat denial was their 
only reaction. The bus operators 
were driven to shaky stock com- 
panies and to equally shaky mu- 
tuals. 

The public demands, and will 
continue to demand, insurance on 
buses. If insurance companies 
will not or cannot carry the load, 
another method will be found. 
The good stock companies say an 
adequate premium would be so 
high as to put the operators of 
buses out of business. Is a state 
fund the answer? Do the cas- 
ualty companies want that? 

The present temper of the peo- 
ple on this subject will brook 
neither delay nor denial. One 
probable outcome will be that the 
minimum capital and surplus lim- 
its for the organization of a lia- 
bility company will be materially 
increased. New, restrictive legis- 
lation is also a proximate possi- 
bility. Basically, the fault lies 


with the casualty companies. Had 
they acted concertedly to put the 
real problems of bus insurance 
before the state departments— 
had they pointed out that only the 
large companies can really write 
the business, and then only at 
adequate premium levels—the sit- 
uation now existing might never 
have arisen and a way out of the 
dilemma might have been found. 

The companies, as usual, dis- 
played serene indifference to the 
crux of the matter. They did not 
have the foresight to see that if 
the bus business were written in 
wildcat carriers, the fist of public 
indignation following failures and 
accidents would impact against 
their chins. Now that they have 
felt the blows, what will they do 
about it? Will there be aggres- 
sive and united action looking to- 
ward a permanent remedy of the 
difficulties, or will they, treading 
the path of useless precedent, “‘lie 








HIS ONLY COMPLAINT 


@"I'd be perfectly happy,” ex- 
claimed my friend Zilch, "if it wasn't 
for the bloomin' economists and 
statisticians whose pessimistic pro- 
phecies scare me blue. 


@"I've just got back from a trip 
around the circuit," he continued, 
“and | found factories and stores 
doing a land-office business. 


@ "Several manufacturers of quality 
products told me they were meeting 
with no price resistance whatsoever. 


@ "Retail stores and department 
stores were all selling—and lots of 
them at fair prices. 


® "But," concluded Zilch mourn- 
fully, “when | returned home and 
read the latest dope sheets from 
Wall Street and Washington | felt 
as though | had been dreaming all 
the good things | really saw." 


#1 sometimes feel that if we could 
shelve our dopesters for a period of 
at least six months, by that time 
we would be so far removed from 
the danger line that all the doleful 
dirges and scary statistics would 
make no impression whatsoever upon 
our jittery nerves. 


Everit B. Terhune. 








supinely on their backs until their 
enemies shall have bound them 
hand and foot’? 





Reinsurance Trend 


ITH the declaration in favor 

of separation by the Eastern 
Underwriters Association and the 
Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion, reinsurance problems within 
the fire insurance business neces- 
sarily multiplied. It allegedly was 
made axiomatic that an affiliated 
company should not place reinsur- 
ance with a non-affiliate. Unfor- 
tunately, the “independents” are 
not all as well situated as the 
Pearl in having multiple connec- 
tions both here and abroad into 
which reinsurance premiums can 
be poured. Furthermore, the “in- 
dependents,” taken as a group and 
before the “split,” gave the affili- 
ated companies many dollars of 
reinsurance. That influx of pre- 
mium to the affiliates, and from 
outside their ranks, benefited 
them to no little extent. Now, 
however, it is the apparent inten- 
tion to discontinue this. 

Non-affiliated companies, seek- 
ing business how and where they 
please and getting more and more 
of the lines away from the affili- 
ated units, certainly cannot be ex- 
pected to take premiums from the 
affiliates in the field and then turn 
around and hand them over via 
the reinsurance route. 

Once separation is fully estab- 
lished there is every reason to 
believe that the non-affiliates will 
reinsure among themselves only, 
except for the straight reinsur- 
ance companies, which are in the 
peculiar position of taking busi- 
ness from both the affiliates and 
the “independents.” Of course, 
this will help the “independents” 
to some extent, but—and it is a 
large BUT—the facilities thus 
opened may not be sufficient. 

Obviously, the answer is reit- 
surance abroad, and again domes- 
tic companies will, by the develop- 
ments which they have allowed 
within their own ranks, be send- 
ing out of this country millions 
of dollars which are badly needed 
here. 
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Time 


Alex C. Green, who had been 
assistant to the president, is elected 
president of the Federal Reserve Life 


Insurance Company of Kansas City, | 
Mo., to succeed the late B. Frank | 


Bushman. 





Circuit Court Judge Joseph E. 
Daily concludes hearings on nine 
proposals for reinsuring business of 


the Peoria Life Insurance Company | 


and sets Aug. 
the next hearing, when it is expected 
he will announce his decision award- 
ing the reinsurance. 





13 as the date for | 


L. Douglas Meredith is appointed | 
commissioner of banking and insur- | 


ance of the State of Vermont, suc- 
ceeding George V. H. Allen who 
has been acting as temporary com- 
missioner. 





William P. Tate, president of the 


recently organized Independence In- | 


surance Company, Louisville, Ky., ap- 


points Cary Tabb as vice-president 
and M. George Martin as secretary- | 


treasurer of the company. 





The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company advances Laurence W. 
Morgan and Cary Groton, junior 
vice-presidents, to vice-presidencies 
of the company. 





E. B. Sherwin of Seattle, invest- 
ment banker, is elected vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the California- 
Western States Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 





The Hercules Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago is licensed by In- 
surance Commissioner E. Forrest 
Mitchell to operate in the State of 
California. 





A proposal to increase the capital 
of the Monarch Fire, Cleveland 
(affiliated with the Pearl Assurance 
and the Eureka-Security) from 100,000 
shares to 300,000 shares, and to 
reduce the par value of shares from 


$5 to $4, thereby adding $100,000 


to surplus, is submitted to stockhold- | 


ers of the company. 





The Pearl Assurance Company, 
Ltd., withdraws from membership in 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific. 





The Pacific National Fire opens 
an Eastern Department in the Inde- 
pendence Building at Philadelphia 
with William A. Waters as manager. 





Walter Wood Parsons, president 
and trustee of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company and prominent 
leader in the field of marine insur- 
wr dies at his home in Great 
eck. 





A survey of 1,728,521 dwellings in 
63 cities, conducted by the Real 
Property Inventory unit of the United 
States Department of Commerce, re- 
veals that 1,404,466, or more than 
81 per cent of the total, are of 
wooden construction. 
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| By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


HE dictionary defines the word “smart” 
Tis a variety of ways, but its most common 

usage in modern times, I believe, is to ex- 
press the very latest in fashion and mode. 
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Tide 


More than 1000 requests for 
foreign trade financing have already 
been made to the Second Export- 
Import Bank, the organization of 
which was announced at Washington 
last week, nearly 75 per cent of the 
applications having such security that 
immediate use of the bank's facilities 
are assured. 





Continuing the program of cen- 
tralizing Federal financing operations, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury, acting for the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, as fiscal 
agent, announced this week three 
short-term bond issues aggregating 
$150,000,000 in bonds of the cor- 


poration. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended August 4, 
1934, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
122.62 and closed Saturday at 122.98. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same period closed Monday at 
29.67 and closed Saturday at 29.10. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday 
at 94.73 and closed Saturday at 
94.82. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 


| on the New York Stock Exchange for 


Thus the popular advertising slogan of a | 


few years ago, “It’s smart to be thrifty,” did 
not herald the wisdom of thrift so much as 
it implied that one could practice a modicum 
of economy without inviting social ostracism. 


Today, decidedly, it is no longer smart to 


be thrifty. The knowing now understand | 


that money is not wealth, but merely a me- 
dium of exchange, and that the thing to do 
is keep the coin of the realm hopping around 
from purse to purse as fast as it will go. As 
once it was “Only saps work” now it is “Only 
suckers save.” 

Fashions, however, change, but the veri- 
ties are eternal. The wisdom of thrift has 
never been seriously challenged since the 
world began. 

It is not difficult to comprehend why thrift 
is at present in disfavor. People are prone 
to confuse the economics of government with 
the economics of the individual. Because the 
government is spending money at an un- 
precedented rate and is being applauded for 
it, many a good citizen has adopted it as his 
own personal fiscal policy. 

I am not of the opinion that the tempo- 
rary governmental handouts are undermin- 
ing the self-reliance and resourcefulness of 
our people, though they might well do so if 
carried to extremes. On the contrary, I am 
convinced that many of those now enrolled 
in the CWA, FERA, CCC, etc., will one day 
be contributing to the second hundred billion 
of life insurance in force. 


the same week closed Monday et 
93.47 and closed Saturday at 93.64. 





Prices were driven steadily up- 
ward last week on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, despite a heavy in- 
road of profit taking, and wheat 
recorded net gains of 3'/g to 3% 
cents as reports of weather conditions 
remained unfavorable and news of 
crop conditions showed continued 
deterioration. 





After an early advance cotton 
futures experienced a downward trend 
last week, a fair-sized recovery on 
Saturday leaving prices 7 to 13 points 
net higher for the week. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 27!/2 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates which com- 
pares with the rate of 26 per cent a 


| week ago. 








During the first half of 1934, Class 
| railroads of the United States had 
net railway operating income of 
$225,803,916, which was at the an- 
nual rate of return of 2.09 per cent 
on their property investment, as 
compared with $154,728,928, or 1.42 
per cent on their property invest- 
ment, during the first half of 1933. 





The cost of living for wage earners 
in the United States increased 0.4 
per cent from June to July, accord- 
ing to the indexes computed by the 
National Conference Board. The cost 
of living in July was 5.2 per cent 
higher than in July last year and 
10.6 per cent higher than the low of 
April, 1933, but 20.9 per cent below 
July, 1929. 
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of any commodity or service is 

practically the same. With mer- 
chandise, for instance, there are mate- 
rials, labor and overhead; interest on 
money invested and commissions to 
salesmen. The entire selling price, in 
fact, less what is taken for profit, is 
the cost. In fire insurance the process 
is practically the same. Let money paid 
out in losses be the material. Labor 
is represented by the underwriting and 
loss adjusting—the collecting of pre- 
miums and the distributing of moneys 
paid out on losses.. The overhead is 
the home office administration and 
supervision in the field; the stock divi- 
lends (when there are any) represent 
interest on money invested; and the 
commissions to salesmen in mercantile 
lines may be paralleled in the fire in- 
surance business with commissions to 
fire insurance agents. 

In the fire insurance business, as in 
the manufacturing business, any reduc- 
tion in price must come from a reduction 
in cost of labor or material—providing 
the management is efficient and the over- 
head not excessive. Competition usually 
sees to it that prices are not too high, 


T« basis of arriving at the cost 


Writes About 


e@ef 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COSTS 














and in the fire insurance business, the 
prices, or rates, are regulated by the 
supervising authorities—the state in- 
surance departments—where they see to 
it that rates are adequate as well as 
that they are not excessive. 

Back to material and labor then: 
Workers have to live, but as costs of 
living go down, salaries go down, and 
this surely has been the case in the 
insurance business as in other lines. 
That leaves us, then, with our only other 
factor—material, and that, in fire in- 
surance (represented by the money paid 
out in losses) may be reduced only as 


the insuring public is willing and able 
to have it reduced. 

The contribution of the fire insurance 
companies, through their organization, 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, is a noteworthy one. Through their 
leadership and the cooperation of the 
public, fire insurance rates have come 
down. 

Before the war, the stock fire insur- 
ance companies were receiving $1.05 to 
$1.10 on the average for each $100 of 
insurance they wrote; in 1929, the aver- 
age rate had dropped to 80 cents per 
$100 of insurance; in 1930 it was 77 
cents; in 1931 it was 73 cents; and the 
figures for 1932 show that, in this year 
of maximum financial difficulties, the 
companies received for their service 
only 70.16 per $100 of insurance writ- 
ten, a decrease of about 35 per cent in 
a period of nineteen years. 

While it is the sacred duty of every- 
one in authority to exercise great care 
where the safety of life is concerned, 
the protection of invested capital is also 
a trust which cannot be ignored. Every 
school building, whether it be an ex- 
pensive unit of an endowed university 
or a humble frame structure supported 
by taxpayers of modest means, should 
be protected: first, physically, by see- 
ing that every safeguard is taken for 
its preservation and the safety of its 
occupants, and secondly, financially, for 
the protection of the capital which is 
invested in it. 











IF YOU WALK TOWARD 


THE LIGHT 
By WALTER CLUFF 





T is a physical phenomenon 
that if you walk toward 
the light, the shadows fall 

behind you. 

This applies in the physi- 
cal world, and is likewise 
true in the mental and spir- 
itual worlds. 

If you will face the light 
of hope, and walk stead- 
fastly toward it, all the 
shadows that hinder you, or 
impede your progress, will 
fall behind you. 

If you face the light, it will give you hope and 
confidence. With hope and confidence you can un- 
dertake courageously, and with courage the life in- 
surance man acknowledges no power of hindrance. 

The prosperity of your business, in a large mea- 
sure, rests upon the faith and confidence that the 
people with whom you deal have in you; their faith 














and confidence in you depend, in a large measure, 
upon your attitude. 

You should lead out in helping to establish faith. 

You should constantly walk toward the light of 
faith, and set before your fellow townsmen the in- 
viting example of an honest and well-planned day’s 
work every day. That is the best way in the world 
to preach the gospel of faith and confidence. 

Surely it is a mean situation for a life insurance 
man to drift with the tide merely hoping that it 
will sometime cast him upon the shores of pros- 
perity. He ought to. have sense enough to know 
that he will arrive only as he leads out and cou- 
rageously by his example shows the way. 

It has been suggested that there are, even now, 
some discouraged life insurance men—men who 
have not yet shaken off the depression hangover, 
and who declare that there is little business to be 
had. For all such it is necessary that they open 
their eyes and face the light. 

With a much smaller agency force than in years 
past companies are issuing more business this year 
for the same period than last year. Fewer men, but 
a larger volume of business. Isn’t that a definite 
answer to discouraged agents? Doesn’t it suggest 
that they wake up, and doesn’t it really fit in with, 
and quite definitely prove, our statement that for 
those who walk toward the light, the shadows do 
fall behind them? 
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A GOOD LINE IF YOU KNOW IT 


Selling Accident and Health Insurance Is Easier 
Now Than Ever Before, According to R. Whitehead, 
a Leading Producer for the Maryland Casualty Co. 


ONTH after month the name 

of R. Whitehead, manager of 

the accident and health de- 
partment of the Philadelphia branch 
office of the Maryland Casualty, ap- 
pears as one of the leading producers 
of the Maryland in accident and health 
insurance. 

For the first six months of 1934, Mr. 
Whitehead has shown an increase of 
25.2 per cent. Which, being quite a 
record, I asked him just how he did it. 

The job of heading a department in 
a branch office is quite different from 
that of an agent. In the latter post you 
go out and write your own business. 
In the former you have to get your 
agents and brokers to write the busi- 
ness. 

In making his enviable record, Mr. 
Whitehead has not staged any drives. 


In the first place, he has no office 
agents. In the second place, he does 


not favor drives because they tend to 
create a let down on their completion 
and also create a situation where the 
rush of business forces hasty under- 
writing at times with the resultant 
passing through of poor risks. 


Helping the Broker Sell 

His gain has been a_ consistent, 
steady one through the months. And 
he has made it by constantly keeping 
after his agents and brokers. However, 
it must be admitted that a consider- 
able portion of his business is secured 
by his going out with brokers and doing 
the sales talks for them. As a matter 
of fact, the day that I interviewed him 
he had gone to Camden early in the 
morning with a broker, following a 
phone call to him at his home the night 
before, and had sold the prospect a 
substantial accident and health policy. 

“The whole thing in the success of 
selling accident and health insurance,” 
Mr. Whitehead says, “is in knowing 
your line. Many brokers have prospects 
who are interested in this coverage but 
the broker is not sufficiently acquainted 
with it to let him sell them.” 

And so Mr. Whitehead goes with his 
brokers. He gives them sales hints. 
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By E. S. BANKS 


He explains the coverage to them. And 
then he shows them how to sell the 
prospects by doing so for them. The 
result is that the brokers begin to un- 
derstand accident and health insurance, 
realize its possibilities and start in to 
push the line. 

Of course, the thing that agents and 
brokers alike are mainly interested in 
are the arguments to make the prospect 
sign on the dotted line and hand over 
the check. So I asked Mr. Whitehead 
the general trend of his sales talks. 
“The average person,” he replied, 
is familiar with life insurance and 
carries as much as he feels he can af- 
ford to carry. 

“Any individual’s plan for insurance 
protection is not complete without an 
accident and disability policy for the 
simple reason that about 99 per cent 
of the population is dependent upon a 
steady weekly income for a livelihood. 
An accident or illness will automatical- 
ly stop that income and no person can 
afford to have that happen. It is just 
too bad when it does. And accident and 
health policies insure that weekly in- 
come and assure the individual that 
if he does meet with an accident or does 
become earnings will not 
suffer.” 

In addition, Mr. Whitehead also 
stresses the new policies which contain 


“cc 


sick, his 








An accident and health policy will 


insure his earnings. 


ithe full reimbursement feature, reim- 
bursing the assured for ambulance, 
doctor, hospital, etc., for any accident. 

I asked Mr. Whitehead whether it 
was easier to sell accident and health 
insuranee today. 

“Where the prospect has the money 
to afford it,” he said, “the resistance to 
accident and health insurance is not 
anywhere near as great as it was some 
years ago. As a matter of fact, it is 
easier to sell accident and health in- 
surance today than at any time. 

“The public has become educated to 
the necessity of carrying life insurance. 
And it does. It is also, to a somewhat 
lesser degree, becoming educated to the 
necessity for accident and health in- 
surance. 

“In addition, these past few years 
have made the public realize the value 
of a steady, guaranteed income. And 
after all, accident and health insurance 
does guarantee the income.” 


Profitable Line for Agent 


Mr. Whitehead is firm in the belief 
that there is no casualty line that is 
more worth while for the agent or 
broker to concentrate upon than acci- 
dent and health insurance. 

“Accident and health insurance pays 
the same rate of commission annually,” 
he remarked. “Once written, it usually 
stays on the books. Our average policy 
is in force for ten years.” 

He illustrated this by telling of one 
agent who wrote two brothers in 1910. 
By Jan. 1, 1932, he had written some- 
thing like eight members of the family. 
All of the policies are still in force 
and that one family has paid the Mary- 
land more than $6,000 in premiums, 
giving the agent a nice commission. 

“Yes,” declared Mr. Whitehead, 
“there is no better line for the agent 
er broker to push today than accident 
and health insurance. Nor a more re- 
munerative one. And it is easier to sell 
today, too. Of course, it goes without 
saying that the agent or broker must 
know his line. If he does and works 
hard, he will find this line paying him 
handsome dividends.” 
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N connection with the “Dollar Library” series, the under-insured. The primary purpose of | 
The Spectator Company will continue to an- these books will be to increase your writings and 8 
nounce additional titles from time to time in a put more commission dollars in your till. : 
series of pithy little books on all phases of in- Any man who knows his subject, as the authors d 
surance—fire, life and casualty. in this series do, can give a lot of sound, con- d 
structive counsel in from 20,000 to 25,000 . 
They will be written by acknowledged authori- words. You can rest assured you'll find a big ’ 
ties in their subjects and by men who have won dollar’s worth in every title in the SPECTATOR B 
their spurs in the charge on the un-insured and DOLLAR LIBRARY. Here’s Number 1— B 
B 
B 
B 
— manuscript appealed to us as the most 
comprehensive and concise treatment of the * * St 
subject we have ever encountered. One well : St 
known agent who read it said, “I have a young AN Cs 
= that’s taking his broker’s examination next A 
week, and he’s worried to death. If he had the Al 
contents of that book tucked away in his head r0dac : 
he'd be all set.” VP | 
Said another, “Just what I’ve been looking for as | 
an inexpensive gift to some of my policyholders.” To - 
(Personally, we thought they were both mighty - 
glad to have had an opportunity to read it them- on 
selves.) FIRE ed 
These comments came after reading just the the 
manuscript. They hadn’t seen the book, which INSURANCE est 
is well printed, substantially and attractively am 
bound, and just the right size to slip conveniently b cen 
into the pocket . .. But big enough to give you a J 1 
full dollar’s worth. _ 
It’s written for the underwriter, the agent and CLAYTON G. HALE : 
broker, and the policyholder. It makes an ideal, 
inexpensive gift . . . particularly for Christmas. 
Prices are given below, and a coupon is included * 
for your convenience. 
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Single copy $1 | The Spectator Company, 56th & Chestnut Sts., Inde 
Remittance must ac- ‘ PHILADELPHIA : ass 
company order = P nen 
20 copies $9 An Approach to Fire Insurance” looks good to me. Send me Satin 
25 copies $21.88 copies. (If a single copy order, send remittance. ) as 
50 copies $42.50 . Unites 
100 copies .... $82.50 : Name bk ecw ied enue Wee 
500 copies ... $400.00 ; 
1000 copies $750.00 : Address City State u 
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Casualty Year Book 
for 1934 Published 


(Concluded from page 7) 


liability, $11,166,192. Improvement was 
noted in total management expenses, 
with a decrease of $9,923,918, or 4.3 
per cent of the total management ex- 
penses, which were $230,627,193. Mis- 
cellaneous outgo aggregated $336,769,- 
918, or a decrease of $3,863,105, and 
total disbursements were $639,899,038, 
a decline of $48,697,027. Stock casual- 
ty companies at the close of last year 
had total admitted assets of $2,247,- 
824.176, a decline of $4,105,400. Ex- 
cluding the assets of the life depart- 
ments of companies transacting acci- 
dent and health insurance, assets were 
distributed as follows: 


Per cent 
Real Estate Owned............. 4.83 
Mortgage and Collateral Loans.. 6.04 
Bonds, Government ............. 11.60 
Bonds, State and Municipal ...... 9.49 
ee 14.00 
Bonds, Public Utilities .......... 10.28 
Bonds, Industrial & Miscellaneous. 5.40 
Stocks, Railroad ......... eer 
Stocks, Public Utilities .......... 4.34 
Stocks, Banks, Trust & Ins. ...... 7.77 


Stocks, Industrial & Miscellaneous. 5.66 
RE, dpsthdk Mededloks de dpa bicctray word deta deca abarahota 5.56 
Agents’ Balances ............... 9.60 
BE GEOe BOWS oo ccc cc ccccécecs 2.22 

Total Admitted Assets........ 100.00 


Excluding the assets of the life de- 
partments transacting accident and 
health insurance, the largest holdings 
were in railroad bonds, which amount- 
ed to $150,735,511, or 14 per cent of 
the admitted assets. The second larg- 
est was U. S. Government Bonds, which 
amounted to $124,939,475, or 11 per 
cent of the total admitted assets. 

Total surplus to policyholders at the 


close of the year was $325,077,695, an 
increase of $2,326,403 over the preced- 
ing year. Of this amount, capital paid 
in represented $151,328,034. Total lia- 
bilities amounted to $1,922,746,478, or 
a decrease over the preceding year of 
$6,431,803. Unearned premium reserve 
in the amount of $266,408,188 is the 
chief liability, with losses paid of $101,- 
676,047, liability losses reserve of 
$160,561,537, workmen’s compensation 
losses reserve, $117,582,107. The spe- 
cial contingency and voluntary reserve 
in many individual cases constituted a 
difference between market and conven- 
tion values aggregating $69,579,964. 


Underwriting and Investments 

For the past several years there has 
been continuous discussion regarding 
the proper classification of adjustment 
expense incurred, one school of thought 
holding that it should be included with 
losses incurred, and the other advocat- 
ing its being treated as a management 
expense to be included in underwriting 
expenses incurred. 

In order to add to the usefulness 
of the Casualty Insurance Year Book 
this year, and notwithstanding that 
adjustment expense incurred is not 
shown on the convention form annual 
statement, we have included this item 
in the table containing the underwrit- 
ing results for 1933. 

During 1933, one hundred and ninety- 
nine stock companies, including the 
Accident and Health Departments of 
a number of life insurance companies, 
had earned premiums in the amount of 
$613,104,658 as against premiums 
earned in 1932 for one hundred and 
seventy-five stock companies of $613,- 
977,515. Deducting the loss from un- 
derwriting profit and loss items, the 
underwriting income earned in 1933 
amounted to $612,069,841. Losses in- 
curred aggregated $325,797,547 for a 
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AGGREGATE UNDERWRITING AND 
INVESTMENT PROFIT AND LOSS 


| 

199 Stock 
CASUALTY 
COMPANIES 





i 
pose &. 
Net Surplus at Beginning of Year. [$155 ,753 , 881 
UNDERWRITING EXHIBIT 

ae ms Earned 

Loss from Underwriting Profit and 
Loss Items. . | 
Underwriting Income Earned 


| 613,104 .658 


| 1.034.417 
612,069,841 
| 


Loss from: 
Losses Incurred | 
Adjustment Expenses Incurred. | 
Underwriting Expenses Incurred | 
Total Losses and erene In- | 
..| 627,057,790 


325.797 . 547 
61,121,468 
240 , 138.775 


curred. 


INVESTMENT EXuinit } 

Net Interest, Dividends and Rents | 
Earned . 36 950.483 
Profit on Investments | —55, 541,085 
Total Investment Income. | —18,590 ,602 


tains in Surrlus from: 
Underwriting 
Investments 
Miscellaneous 
Decrease in Special, Voluntary or 
Contingency Reserves 


—15,140,342 
—18 ,590 .602 
44 602,608 


42 992.875 


Total Surplus Gains 53 ,864 ,539 
Losses in Surnlus from: 
Dividends Declared to Stockholders.| 17 ,697 .711 
Increase in Special, Voluntary or 
Contingenev Reserves 3,871,290 
Total Surplus Loss 21,569,001 
Increase in Surplus during 1933 32,295,538 
Net Surplus at End of Year 188 ,049,419 
Ratios | 
Ratio to Underwriting Income Earned 
sses Incurr 53.2 
Adjustment Expenses Incurred..| 10.0 
Underwriting Expenses Incurred. 39.2 
Underwriting Profit... .. —2.4 


loss ratio of 53.2 per cent, while ad- 
justment expenses incurred were $61,- 
121,468 for a ratio of 10.0 per cent. 
Underwriting expenses incurred, com- 
prising mainly commissions paid to 
agents, were $240,138,775, the ratio 
being 39.2 per cent. 

The Casualty, Surety & Miscellaneous 
Insurance Year Book sells for $20, or 
in combination with Premiums and 
Losses by States, at $35. The latter 
publication, issued in June, separately. 
sells for $25. 








Casualty Company Reports for First Six Months of 1934 
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: Total Voluntary 
NaME AnD Location r Total Liabilities and Net 
or CoMPANY Capital Admitted except Net Contingency} Premiums 
Paid-up Assets Capital Surplus Reserve Written 
$ BS $ g 3 $ 
American Indemnity, Galveston. ... . 1,000,000} 2,391,592) 1,104,964 286, 630 311,361 406, 667 
(American Reinsurance, New York 1,000,000} 7,731,012} 3,783,545) 2,947,466 440,000} 1,153, 84( 
Freeport Motor C: asualty, Freeport 200, 000 785,44 379,207 206, 24’ 220,051 
Fidelity & C: ‘asualty, New York 2,250,000) 35,084,32!| 28,497,602) 4,336,727 494,831} 12,386, 136 
Globe Inde -mnity, New York. 2,500,000) 32,762,058) 25,262,058} 5,000,000; 2,754,792) 9,187,167 
Illinois Casualty, Springfield, Ill. 200, 000 527, 606 255, 798 71, 807 150, 541 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A., Phila.. 1,000, 006 . 15,994,467} 3,237,154]..... 6, 656, 872 
London & Lancashire Indemnity, Hartford 750, 00( fl 3,457,850 655, 615 70,000} 1,523,267 
Massachusetts Plate Glass, Boston 200, 000 342.526 71,913 70,613 10,363 31,612 
National Accident & Health, Philadelphia 150, 006 363,002 87,765 125, 237 aaawon 242, 113 
National Casualty, a 750,000} 2,933,452] 1,683,453 500, 006 113,116] 1,098,066 
=e mal Surety C orp., New York ; 1,000,000} 12,895,232) 8,895,232} 3,000, 006 aa 4,891,105 
Northwestern Nat'l C: a8, Milwaukee . ‘ 200,000} 1,102,172 503 , 83! 398,334 ‘ : 296,772 
Standard Surety & C: asualty, New York . 1,500,000} 5,103,816} 3,603, 81° 1,303, 53° 78,665) 1,259,988 
Sun Indemnity, New York. d 1,000,000) 6,658,314] 4,455,268 711, 870 491,176; 2,452,534 
United States Guarantee. New York 1,000,000} 9,569,510] 4,875,64°| 3,193,862 500,000} 2,287,105 
Western & Southern Indemnity, Cincinnati 500,00€| 3,253,04F| 1,289,22 1,463 aa 789,470 
Wolverine Insurance. Lansing 200, 006 855, 165 464, 644 200, 522 7, 266 373,611 
u Unavailable 
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Losses | 
Incurred Dividends 
Including Paid to 
Total Premiums | Adjustment | Expenses Stock- 
Income Earned Expenses | Incurred holders 
$ $ $ § 
459, 550 333,117 173, 902 182, 725 
1, 334, 78¢ 950, 642 478, 786 340,386 100,000 
2 193 , 262 81,116 70,905 24,000 
14, 998, 452 11,189,605) 7,393,977) 4,757,397 
9, 942, 566} 8,039,525) 5,867,631) 1,278,007 750,000 
170, 893 174,364 74,392 101, 97! 
7,076,471] 6,464,141) 3,708,543] 2,489,497 
1,615,411} 1,250,921 663, 302 633 , 84! 
45,412 29,062 15, 175 18, 638 4,062 
249,758 241, 166 90, 475 u 
1,372, 133 969, 236 471,202 524,030 
5, 285, 43¢ 4,481,180} 2,133,78¢| 2,264,972 
316, 133 282,313 129, 487 131, 860 
1,310,986} 1,054,974 676, 700 542, 766 
2,546,148} 2,056, 79° 1, 226,042 841,900 
2,472,138] 2,273,426 912,556} 1,106,837 80,000 
853,724 749, 650 458, 890 362,724 
399,328 346, 225 195, 161 166, 465 4,000 
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NOT FOR THE 
MIDGET-MINDED 


A New York life insurance company 
wants twenty new producers. These men 
will be given direct contracts with the 
Home Office. Each week they will re- 
ceive—free—leads developed from an 
advertising campaign that really sells 


life insurance. 


No matter how successful you are, you 


as one of those twenty 





might do better 
new producers, perhaps. Write today. 
Leta Vice President tell you the story in 


a personal interview. 


Address Box 77, c/o 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 











FOURTH EDITION 


THE AGENTS KEY 


TO 


FIRE INSURANCE 


by ROBERT P. BARBOUR 


For the past seventeen years this has been the 
standard text and reference book of fire insur- 
ance for the use of agents and brokers in the 
solicitation and writing of business. 


It has been thoroughly revised, brought up to 
date, and republished, with the inclusion of 
much added new material, in a larger size, and 
containing more than 570 pages. 


“One of the two most valuable books in 
the library of the Insurance Society of 
New York.’—Eastern Underwriter. 


Price, per copy, $3.50 
Liberal discount on quantity orders. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


N.W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


























“In our efforts to build a 
strong life insurance insti- 
tution, we are seeking bed- 
rock. We are endeavoring 
to build soundly, conserva- 
tively, and permanently.” 





= never ceases. The same 
care and precision which governed 
the laying of our cornerstone, shall 
guide the construction of each 
addition to our insurance structure. 
Two booklets, “Let’s Talk About 
Your Future” and “How to Judge an 
Insurance Company” tell our story. 
We shall gladly mail them to you. 


oe-----—-——---- 


GENERAL AMERICAN’ LIFE INS 


nn 


URANCE COMPANY 


Water W. Heap, Presipent 
Saint Louis 


























The Criterion 


HE true measure of progress 


in an institution is perform- 





ance—not for the day only—but 
over the years. This time-tried, 
progressive company has paid over 


$93,000,000 in benefits to policy- 


holders and their beneficiaries. 


THE 


STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


FORTIETH YEAR 
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OUSED in a dignified eight-story 
aa structure of granite, cut stone 

and marble, facing a delightful, 
tree-shaded park, and adjacent to the 
largest Masonic Temple in the world 
and the home office of the S. S. Kresge 
5e. to $1 stores, the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company of Detroit is now 
observing its 50th anniversary. It is 
the fourth home of this company, one 
of the oldest in the casualty insurance 
business in America. 

Fourteen years ago Standard erectec 
its present home amid beautiful sur- 
roundings, and but a short mile from 
downtown Detroit. The building was 
designed by Albert Kahn, Detroit ar- 
chitect who drew the plans for the Gen- 
eral Motors and Fisher buildings and 
other noteworthy structures, and who 
recently returned from Soviet Russia, 
where he served as consulting architect 
to the government. 

It has a frontage of 125 ft. on Temple 
Avenue, and a depth of 190 ft. As has 
been said, it is eight stories in height, 
with provision made for four additional 
floorss when expansion requires it. The 
fies are light and of the outside type, 
for the battery of elevators and stair- 


ways connecting the various floors are 


in the center of the structure. 
One is impressed with the dignity of 
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Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 


THVIVNNVUNUUOVUUTOOALL TRAE 


The Standard 
Accident 
Insurance Co., 
Detroit 


AVIUAILLUUULULUOLLUTAAA HUE 


the building when it is first glimpsed 
from amid the towering trees of Cass 
Park, and this impression is emphasized 
when one enters the spacious, walnut- 
paneled lobby through massive bronze 
doors. The waiting recesses for visitors 
are carpeted with rugs and equipped 
with comfortable chairs and benches. 


Officials of the company are quar- 
tered on the third floor, and the vari- 
ous clerical, executive, producing and 
underwriting departments occupy the 
other floors. 

Every thought has been given to the 
comfort of the hundreds of employees. 
A cafeteria, operated on a non-profit 
basis, is located on the eighth floor, 
and here, too, are located comfortably 
furnished club rooms for both men and 
women. 

The company’s 5,000 agents write all 
forms of insurance covering bank rob- 
bery, holdup, automobile liability, prop- 
erty damage and collision, personal ac- 
cident and sickness, general liability, 
and workmen’s compensation, and spe- 
cializes in bankers’ blanket bonds and 
check forgery, fidelity and surety bonds. 

D. M. Ferry, Jr., son of one of the 
original founders and first president, is 
president of the company. The other 
officers are: Charles C. Bowen, vice- 
president and secretary; J. S. Heaton, 
vice-president; J. H. Thom, vice-presi- 
dent; Kennedy R. Owen, vice-president; 
Paul M. Bowen, vice-president; F. S. 
Brown, vice-president; L. K. Kirk, 
treasurer; A. J. Crockett, vice-presi- 
dent; R. H. Platts, vice-president; J. P. 
Hacker, vice-president; H. T. Winter, 
assistant secretary. . 
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Former Governor Leslie 


President of Life Co. 


Standard Life and Casualty to 
Begin Operations Within Two 
Months In City of Indianapolis 


Harry G. Leslie, former Governor of 
Indiana, has been elected to the presi- 
dency of the Standard Life and Cas- 
ualty Company, a newly formed or- 
ganized legal reserve stock insurance 
company, with offices at 519 Guaranty 
building, Indianapolis. The company 
will begin operations within the next 
sixty days. Mr. Leslie said the com- 
pany will write all standard forms of 
life, accident and health insurance. 

Other officers of the company are 
Floyd E. Williamson, Indiana state 
auditor, vice-president; George F. 
Flagg of Indianapolis, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Elton Laffler, general council. 

Mr. Leslie said he had spent several 
months in investigation of the field in 
Indiana for a new insurance company 
before deciding to participate in the 
formation of one. 

In a statement, he said, “The all im- 
portant banking end of the business 
will be under the direct charge of an 
executive committee, of which I will 
be chairman and arrangements have 
been completed with well-known invest- 
ment counselors for providing the com- 





Harry G. Leslie, President, 
Standard Life and Casualty 


pany with complete statistical infor- 
mation. The stringent laws of Indiana 
governing the character of investments 
in which an insurance company may 
invest its funds is a double safeguard 
for the public. After I was elected 
governor, I was instrumental in having 
the insurance laws of the state revised 
and strengthened and Indiana is one 
of the three states in the Union that 
require all reserves to be deposited 
with the state insurance department. 

“My investigation revealed that In- 
diana companies are only writing about 
ten per cent of the business in the 
state and that out-state companies are 
taking nearly $75,000,000 annually in 
premiums out of Indiana. 

“All of our actuarial work will be 
under the direct supervision of Haight, 
Davis & Haight, consulting actuaries, a 
nationally-known company with prin- 
cipal offices in Indianapolis.” 


Mutual Union Life Seeks 
Qualifying Applications 


Newly Incorporated Seattle Company 
Headed by George M. Jacobs and 
Other Local Business Men of City 


Incorporated July 12, by a group 
of Seattle business and professional 
men, the Mutual Union Life Insurance 
Company of Seattle, a strictly mutual 
company with George M. Jacobs, 
C.L.U., as president, is now seeking its 
original 200 applications pursuant to 
receiving its charter, as provided in 
the law governing formation of a mu- 
tual, legal reserve company passed by 
the special session of the legislature 
early this year. 

On the board of trustees of the 
Mutual Union Life are: C. A. Andrus, 
senior draftsman, engineer division, 
Seattle city light department, president 
of the City Credit Union of Seattle, 
and treasurer of the company; John J. 
Boland, cashier for the Bon Marche, 
Seattle department store, vice-presi- 
dent; Austin F. Case, attorney; G. P. 
Elworthy, public accountant; J. S. 
Lingenfelter, M. D. physician and sur- 
geon, medical director for the com- 
pany; Tillie F. Ransdell, real estate 
and insurance; Roger G. Rees, execu- 
tive, The Rhodes Bros. Company, Seat- 
tle Department store; E. H. Suskey, 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany; Clifford Wiley, vice-president 
and Mr. Jacobs, the president. 


Wm. A. Law Optimistic 
On Country’s Progress 


Points to Various Indications 
That Recovery Is a Definite 
Trend and Not Mere Theory 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 8—The United 
States, believes William A. Law, presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life, is defi- 
nitely on the road to recovery. 

In an interview this week, Mr. Law 
said that he did not believe that this 
recovery would be an overnight affair 
where the country would awake some 
morning to find prosperity here once 
more. Instead, he said, he believed it 
would be a case of slow gains inter- 
spersed with slight recessions. 

“We will go ahead so far,” he said, 
“and then slide back a little. The next 
time we will go ahead a little further 
and so on until recovery is finally here.” 

Mr. Law’s remarks are the more in- 
teresting because, before becoming 
head of the Penn Mutual some twelve 
years ago, he was president of one of 


Philadelphia’s leading banks. His ex- 
perience in the financial world has 
trained him in analyzing conditions 


and to look for simpler signs that are 
more indicative of the situation. How- 
ever, Mr. Law tells you that he is not 
a prophet; that he seeks information. 

“IT do not base my belief merely be- 
































William A. Law, President, 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
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cause car loadings are greater or the 
consumption of electric power has in- 
creased,” he said, “but on these facts: 

“Our mortgage men inform me that 
yacant houses are at a premium and 
that the public appears willing to pay 
higher rents. 

“Country clubs, which had many 
resignations in recent years, are hav- 
ing many of those members return. 
| venture to say that about fifty per 
cent of those who resigned their coun- 
try club memberships, have returned 
to the clubs this year.- 

“Cotton today is selling for 13 to 15 
cents a pound. Last year it sold for 
6% cents. That difference in price is 
the difference between poverty and 
affluence for the Southern people. In ad- 
dition, many other agricultural com- 
modities are higher today and some 
rural communities—not all of them— 
have more money to spend.” 

Mr. Law was asked whether the new 
Federal Securities Act would have any 
effect on the investment situation. He 
replied that that was difficult to an- 
swer now and would be until the new 


securities commission made known 
its attitude. 

“However,” said Mr. Law, “houses 
dealing in investment securities tell 


me that they believe that they can 
make money under the law.” 

Mr. Law said that there was no de- 
mand for loans at this time because 
of a feeling of uncertainty. 

“How long will that uncertainty 
last?” he was asked. 

“IT do not know,” he replied. “I am 

no prophet. I am on the board of sev- 
eral banks. We have cash piled up but 
no one wants to borrow any money. 
People seem to be getting along with 
what they have until this condition 
passes. 
y they 
have to pay off their debts and saving 
money on the interest they would have 
paid. Last year our policy loans 
amounted to $100,000,000. Today they 
are $91,000,000. People are paying off 
loans with cash in many instances. 

“We were about to take over a prop- 
erty recently when at the last minute 
it was sold for cash.” 

Mr. Law said that he was gratified 
that policyholders had stopped jump- 
ing from windows and taking monoxide 
gas and then having their families col- 
lect their life insurance. 

“There is one thing that I am afraid 
of,” said Mr. Law in closing, “and that 
is that another campaign of fear—that 
the country is going to the bow-wows— 
Nothing is further 


“They are using what money 
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Agency Tax Bill Killed 


St. Louis, Aug. 8.— Through 
prompt action on the part of the 
legal staff of the American Life 
Convention the threatened special St. 
Louis, Mo., tax of $25 a year to be 
levied on each of the 3000 insurance 
agents and brokers in that city has 
apparently been permanently killed. 

The special tax had been recom- 
mended by John G. Burkhardt, Spe- 
cial Tax Attorney for the city of 
St. Louis to a special Bi-Partisan 
Aldermanic Tax Committee as one 
means of raising approximately $4,- 
450,000 in additional city taxes 
needed to offset threatened deficits 
in the city’s bond issue sinking fund 
and general revenue accounts for the 
current fiscal year. 

Attorney Burkhardt had 
mated that the agents license bill 
would raise $75,000 annually, while 
Alderman Slay had expected his 25 
cents a policy tax would net the 
city upwards of $100,000 a year. 
Every class of insurance, practically 
speaking, would have been affected 
by the Slay measure. 


esti- 








from the truth. The country is recov- 
ering but a campaign of that nature 
will be exceedingly harmful.” 





r 


Lester O. Schriver, General Agent, 

Aetna Life, Peoria, Recently Pre- 

sented by the Peoria Life Under- 

writers Association for the Office 

of Vice-President of the National 
Association 


Lamar Life Holds 
Annual Convention 


The Lamar Life Insurance Company 
of Jackson, headed by Jesse Bounds, 
president, and Dr. J. O. Segura, vice- 
president, with 150 delegates, held its 
annual convention in Biloxi, Miss., last 
week. The principal speaker was 
George D. Riley, state insurance com- 
missioner. Other speakers included Joe 
Marryman, president of the Aetna; 
Dr. J. W. Dupree, Greenville, South 
Carolina, and Clayton Rand, Gulfport. 


Lamar Agency Club 
Elects New Officers 


W. C. Buckley, district manager in 
Jackson, Miss., was chosen president 
of the All Star Club of the Lamar Life 
Insurance Company at the annual 
Agency convention held in the White 
House, Biloxi, Miss., August 2 to 3. 
Other officers of the club are: P. S. 
Curlee, first vice-president; E. W. 
Inmon, second vice-president, and R. B. 
Schlater, third vice-president. 


Penn Mutual Agency 
Reports 72°% Gains 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 6—Wootton & Ad- 
dison, Baltimore agents for the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, re- 
port an increase in new business for 
the first six months of this year of 72 
per cent, as compared with the corres- 
ponding period in 1933. Every month 
thus far this year has shown a sub- 
stantial increase. April reaching a high 
mark with a gain of 156 per cent over 
the 1933 month. Nine out of the local 
agency’s salesmen won trips to the 
company’s convention at Swampscott, 
Mass. Only two men won this honor 
in 1933. 


Scores Assessment Plans 

Life insurance associations operating 
on the assessment plan are not per- 
mitted to operate within Alabama’s 
boundaries, State Superintendent of 
Insurance Charles C. Greer said in a 
statement last week. He declared that 
though this plan of insurance has been 
tried in the United States for three- 
quarters of a century, it has never per- 
manently succeeded. 

How these associations operate, and 
the reasons why, in his judgment, they 
ultimately fail, is set out in detail in 
his statement. 
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Research Bureau Holds 
Chicago Agency School 


The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau’s program of Agency Building 
Schools for 1934 reaches a climax in a 
two-weeks’ session being held July 30- 
August 10 at the Hotel Windermere, 
Chicago. Sixty-five general agents, 
managers, supervisors and home office 
men are in attendance. The school cur- 
riculum will cover all the important 
phases of the agency builder’s job, re- 
cruiting, training, supervision, finan- 
cing, and so forth. 

Virtually every section of the country, 
except the Pacific Coast, is represented 
in the group. The enrollment includes 
a contingent of five Canadians. In ad- 
dition to the present school at Chicago 
the Research Bureau held schools this 
year at Niagara Falls, Ontario; Min- 
eral Wells, Tex., and Santa Barbara, 
Cal., with a total attendance exceed- 
ing 150. 

Eight members of the Research Bu- 
reau staff are directing the Chicago 
school. They are: John Marshall Hol- 





Prefix to Success 


Life Insurance is still sold, as it 
was years ago, by approaches, 
interviews and sales talks. 


But modern selling success has 
required a prefix—"planned.” 


Our sales material develops 
"planned" hours, ''planned"' 
approaches, "planned"  inter- 
views. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED 1844 
1844—90th Anniversary Year—1934 











combe, Jr., manager of the Bureau; H. 
G. Kenagy, assistant manager and di- 
rector of the school; L. W. S. Chapman; 
L. J. Doolin; K. R. Miller; L. S. Mor- 
rison; Ward Phelps, and J. Harry 


Wood. 











REBUILDING 





Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 
sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


LOUISVILLE 





For Futt Detarts WRITE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
2nd year 32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


Sth and subsequent years 
$54.08 


KENTUCKY 


























California—Western States 
Appoints New Officers 


Ray P. Cox, superintendent of agen- 
cies on the Pacific Coast for the Minne- 
sota Mutual Life, has resigned that 
position following his election as vice- 
president and manager of agencies for 
the California-Western States Life. 
Mr. Cox has been attending the annual 
agency convention of the Minnesota 
Mutual at Glacier Park for the past 
week, but returned to California to 
commence his new duties on Aug. 1, 

At the time of the announcement of 
Mr. Cox being elected vice-president, 
O. J. Lacy, president of the California- 
Western States, announced that Peter 
Cook, Jr., of Rio Vista, Cal., a member 
of the board of directors, has been 
elected a vice-president of the firm. 
Recent appointments include: Downey, 
Brand and Seymour, Sacramento, Cal., 
law firm, legal counsel; and E. B. 
Sherwin, Seattle investment banker, as 
vice-president and treasurer of the com- 
pany, in charge of investments. 


Star Speakers Scheduled 

Among speakers for the national con- 
vention of agents of The Columbus 
Mutual Life, to be held at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 
13 and 14, are Louis M. Crandall, Nor- 
wich, Conn., W. P. Burruss of New 
York, and J. W. Keplar of Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Mr. Burruss addressed the convention 
of Columbus Mutual in 1929 and Mr. 
Crandall spoke at the convention held 
in 1931. 


Yoemen Mutual Manager 

W. E. Smock has been appointed 
regional manager for Southern Cal- 
ifornia by the Yoemen Mutual Life of 
Des Moines, Iowa. The appointment of 
Mr. Smock inaugurates “a vigorous ex- 
pansion program in California” by the 
company which at present has more 
than seven millions of business in force 
in the Southern California territory. 


Mid-Year Report 


Substantial gains in insurance in 
force and in assets, and a creditable 
gain in surplus are disclosed in the 
mid-year financial statement of the Pi- 
lot Life, Greensboro, N. C., according 
to President Emry C. Green. 

The increase in insurance in force 
was over $1,500,000; the gain in assets, 
over $165,000. 
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New World Life 
Bond Holdings 


On page 170 of the 1934 Compendium 
of Official Life Insurance Reports pub- 
lished recently by The Spectator Com- 
pany, the diversification of the bonds 
owned by the New World Life of Seat- 
tle, Wash., was incorrectly stated. The 
Compendium indicates that the com- 
pany owned no government bonds and 
no public utility bonds while bonds of 
states, territories and possessions were 
given as $6,000; those of political sub- 
divisions of states, territories and pos- 
sessions as $14,900; railroad bonds, 
$8,975; and industrial and _ miscel- 
laneous bonds, $10,094, making a total 
of $39,969. The totals indicated are in 
fact the amortized or investment value 
of bonds in default held by the Com- 
pany and not the total bonds owned. 

On Dec. 31, 1933, the New World 
Life owned $203,981 of securities of the 
United States Government; $76,439 of 
securities of states, territories and 
possessions; and $381,815 of securities 
of political sub-divisions of states, 
territories and possessions. On that 
date portfolio contained $197,654 of 
railroad bonds; $477,905 of public 
utility bonds; and $402,277 of industrial 
and miscellaneous bonds. It owns no 
preferred or common stocks and no 
foreign securities of any description. 
Total book value of bonds owned was 
$1,704,071 of which but $39,969 were 
in default as to either principal or in- 
terest. The proportion of bonds in de- 
fault to the total bonds owned was 2.30 
per cent—an exceedingly fine record. 

The New World Life was incorpor- 
ated Feb. 21, 1910 and commenced busi- 
ness May 23, 1911 with its home office 
at Spokane, Wash. In 1931 the home 
office was moved to Seattle, Wash. 


George C. Tudor Dies 

George C. Tudor, general agent at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., for the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co., died Thurs- 
day morning, August 2. He was 57 
years old. 

Mr. Tudor joined the ranks of the 
Mutual Benefit in 1904 as district 
agent at Winston-Salem, working under 
the Raleigh agency. At the close of 
1904 he ranked second among Mutual 
Benefit agents in reference to the 
number of lives paid-for, and for the 
next two years he led all agents of the 
company in that respect. For fifteen 
years he had a prominent place on the 
company’s honor rolls based on per- 
sonal production. 
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San Francisco Association 
Names Executive Committee 


William R. Spinney, president of the 
San Francisco Life Underwriters Asso- 
has completed 
ments of the executive committee of the 
organization. 

President 
are as follows: 
Hancock Mutual Life, 
Walter Robison, 


Spinney’s 


Penn Mutual Life, 
budget; Arthur S. Holman, Travelers, 
business practice; Karl 
John Hancock Mutual Life, civic rela- 
tions; N. J. Goldsmith, C.L.U., Equi- 
table Life of New York, educational; 
legislative; Wm. H. 
Trice, New York Life, membership; W. 
Dow Lipe, Oregon Mutual Life, pro- 
gram; Ed. Worth, Connecticut General 
C. W. Peterson, 
Phoenix Mutual, research; Myron L. 
Fairchild, Connecticut General Life, 
speakers’ bureau; Mrs. Bruce M. Ash- 
ton,Connecticut General Life, Women’s, 
and P. G. Young, 
Metropolitan Life Golden Gate Agency 
and immediate past president of the 
association, national executive commit- 
teeman. 


the appoint- 
appointments 


A. J. Cawley, John 


L. Brackett, 


manager of the 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES 


The table below shows the life insurance business transacted in several 
states in 1933. The totals have been compiled from data which is to appear in 
the forthcoming edition of the LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK, published by 
The Spectator Company. This publication contains a record of all business writ- 
Totals for additional states will appear in 


ten by each company in each state. 
the next issue of The Spectator. 


Life Insurance By States—Summaryt 


Alabame Ordinary 
Group 
Industrial 
Arkansas Ordinary 
Group .. 
I> ral 
Connecticut Ordinary 
Group ... 
IndustpPial 
Delaware Ordinary 
Group 
Industrial 
Georgia Ordinary 
Group ..... 
Industrial 
Illinois Ordinary 
Group ; 
Industrial 
Kansas Ordinary .. 
Group ..... 
Industrial 
Louisiana Ordinary 
Group ..... 
Industrial 
Maine Ordinary .. 
eee 
Industrial 
Massachusetts Ordinary 
Group ..... 
Industrial 


+Data taken from the 1934 “Life Insurance Year Book,” 


Insurance 
in Force 
Dec. 31, 1932 
$628,031,054 
78,531,338 
96,964,039 
411,684,780 
33,037,633 
1239710 
,294,660,057 
189,548,189 
435,931,707 
214,473,480 
73,383,182 
63,650,908 
866,108,168 
122,043,750 
194,218,938 

99 


5,156,161,622 


— 





850,529,192 
.151,847,275 
859,168,468 
82,071,572 
98,308,420 
694,814,058 


— 








32 0,366 
108,997,265 


3,233,825,159 


309,365,566 
1,110,755,981 


Insurance 
Written 
in 1933 

$72,329,517 

13,937,793 

1,049 
55,723,592 
7,946,371 
24,242,855 

139,629,932 
30,544,256 
97,521,769 
19,410,791 
8,468,107 
15,251,984 
91,539,077 
29,876,399 

139,585,250 

610,924,756 

202,907,362 

291,947,088 

103,967,910 
20,334,594 
28,324,478 
66,029,962 
18,302,224 
53,140,977 
36,061,634 
10,'76,608 
27,515,582 

338,162,107 
54,772,361 

281,940,273 









Premiums 
Received 
in 1933 
$16,423,837 
781,495 
4,180,303 
10,537,851 
344,663 
1,621,401 
40,759,447 
2,158,147 
20,014,186 
6,747,611 
721,119 


8,352,562 
185,154,500 
9,547,588 
48,543,255 
30,611,526 
967,571 
3,863,953 
19,572,153 
906,258 
5,187,327 
13,571,467 
1,228,472 
4,399,269 
100,707,963 
3,454,956 
50,512,812 





Losses 
Incurred 
in 1933 





448,659 
14,344,829 
1,744,244 
4,634,389 





1,446,279 
5,201,782 
299,378 
1,935,686 
39,221,313 
2,820,764 
12,166,569 


published by the Spectator Company. 































Insurance 
in Force 
Dec. 31, 1933 
$583,015,503 

78,502,002 
107,583,092 
385,243,924 

30,454,852 

44,688,226 

1,261,506.880 
190,117,836 
428,780,240 
215,611,776 

71,726,474 

64,616,067 
818,195,475 
121,470,763 
211,294,879 

5,790,496,492 
866,061,537 
,142,356,398 
824,915,866 
85,093,145 
99,255,864 
642,750,327 
64,925,385 
125,737,752 
411,523,365 
31,568,871 
107,853,160 
3,124,286,369 
300,545,087 
1,092,050,153 


_ 
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New Group Contracts 
Underwritten by Aetna 


The Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, 
the world’s largest producer of sulphur, 
having its principal plant at Gulf, 
Tex., has contracted with the Aetna 
Life, Hartford, for group pension in- 
surance on approximately 800 of the 
company employees. 

The Freeport Texas Company of 
Freeport, Tex., has taken a _ similar 
group pension plan for its several hun- 
dred employees. Aetna Life is the 
insurer. 

An increase of approximately 15 
per cent in the group pension rates of 
the Aetna Life Insurances Company 
will be effective September 1. 
Unique Company Service 

In response to requests for a scrap 
album in which company agents can 
paste articles of interest pertaining to 
his field work, Vice-president Jackson 
Maloney, of the Philadelphia Life, has 
sent copies of the company’s new Plico 
scrap album to the fieldmen of the 
company. This is not to be confused 
with the Plico general agents’ scrap 
album, in use for some time. 








Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

On Page 121 of the 1934 edition of 
The Spectator Life Index, under the 
column “Accident Indemnity,” the fig- 
ures for the Midwest Life Insurance 
Co. of Lineoln, Nebraska, are shown as 
follows: 

Premiums Received ...... 1,701 

|S rere 12,311 

These figures are incorrect. The cor- 
rect figures which should have been 
shown follow: 

Premiums Received ...... 10,701 

BE FUE. osseeesccawes 12,311 





Wins Conservation Medal 


R. P. Scott of Laurel, Miss., won the 
Welty conservation medal for best 
work during the convention year which 
closed July 14. Two other Welty con- 
servation medals were awarded, the 
second to W. E. Watts, Brookhaven, 
Miss., and the third to W. ©. Buckley, 
Jackson, Miss. 


Luther-Keffer Production 


The Luther-Keffer Agency, general 
agents of the Attna Life Insurance 
Company at 100 William Street, New 
York City, have announced that the 
agency paid for $1,618,259 during the 
month of July, 1934. 


Life Insurance Record 
in Ontario During 1933 


There was no change in the number 
of companies licensed to transact life 
insurance in Ontario during 1933. The 
insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1933, 
amounted to $2,681,320,000, a decrease 
of $56,677,000 from the amount in force 
on Dec. 31, 1932. The amount of new 
business issued was $310,482,957, a de- 
crease of $35,000,000 compared with 
1932. The death claims amounted to $17,- 
880,983, an increase during the year of 
$500,467, while surrender values were 
$33,262,642, an increase of $3,463,146. 

The premium income was $86,815,907, 
a decrease of $250,824, and payments 
to policyholders totaled $71,824,150, an 
increase of $3,433,340 over 1932. This 
increase was due to surrender value 
disbursements. Business issued in 1933 
declined by thirty-five millions as com- 
pared with a decline of $62,000,000 the 
previous year. 


Finds General Improvement 
On Extensive Agency Tour 


Charles C. Clabaugh, general super- 
visor of agencies for the Maryland 
Life Insurance Company, Baltimore, 
has returned from a six weeks’ trip to 
the field during which he _ visited 
agencies of the company in Pennsyl- 
vania and Georgia and made a side- 
trip to Toronto, Canada. At Toronto, 
Mr. Clabaugh, who is_ international 
chairman of the C.M.T.C. for the Civi- 
tan, attended the convention of the 
Civitan International. In the south, 
Mr. Clabaugh found the insurance 
business picking up, and in Pennsyl- 
vania, conditions, he says, getting to 
normal. 


Choice of Dignified Peasantry or 
Charity Baskets, Warns Huebner 


It is manifest that the United 
States must have a “dignified peas- 
antry” or continue to feed people out of 
charity baskets, Solomon S. Huebner, 
professor of insurance and commerce 
at the Wharton School of Finance, 
Philadelphia, told a group of insurance 
men here. 

Too many people are massed in 
cities, Professor Huebner said, with 
the result that many are living on a 
margin not far removed from starva- 
tion. A step toward a return to the 
country already has been made, he 
said, with more than 1,700,000 persons 
back on farms since the depression 
began. 
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Group Insurance for Agents 


Group insurance for field men of The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been announced by A. L. 
Dern, vice-president and manager of 
agencies. This group insurance will be 
carried on the lives of all agents who 
comply with certain minimum require- 
ments. Under the plan, which is non- 
contributory, the company bears the 
entire cost. The benefits of this in- 
surance are extended only to men who 
devote their full time to life insurance 
for the company. “The requirements 
for qualification,’ Mr. Dern said, “for 
this insurance were fixed with a view 
to covering as many field men as pos- 
sible. The two principal requirements 
are: 2 years of continuous service and 
paid production of at least $50,000 an- 
nually.” The coverage will range from 
$1,000 to $5,000, depending upon 1933 
production. 


Anniversary Special Featured 


Introduction of the 35th Anniversary 
Special featured the four months’ 
celebration of its approaching thirty- 
fifth Anniversary by the National Life 
Company of Des Moines. Introduction 
of the policy was made the occasion 
for a special drive during the month. 

For the seventh consecutive month 
this year, National showed an increase 
in business over 1933. The July gain 
was 87 per cent over the same month 
a year ago. 


Death Claim for $350,000 


Edward W. Foristel, prominent St. 
Louis attorney who died on July 10, 
following an operation, is said to have 
carried $350,000 in life insurance poli- 
cies in various companies. His wife 
and five children, Edward, Joseph, Joan, 
Jane and Mary Foristel, were named 
as beneficiaries. The most recent policy 
was purchased about three years ago. 
The entire value of his estate is gen- 
erally believed to be more than $1,- 
000,000. 


Vice-President Parks Honored 


James J. (Daddy) Parks, 83-year 
young executive of the General Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Company, was 
agreeably surprised during the past 
week when he was presented with a 
beautiful leather-bound parchment tes- 
timonial volume which contained the 
signatures of 530 men and women, boys 
and girls employed in the home offices 
of the company. 
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Drought Death Claims 
Estimated at $2,500,000 


The approximately 1400 men, women 
and children who died as the result of 
the high temperatures that have pre- 
vailed in large sections of the country 
during the latter part of June and all 
of July carried about $2,500,000 of life 
insurance, according to unofficial esti- 
mates made here. Almost 250 of the 
heat victims resided in St. Louis and 
St. Louis County, Missouri, leading all 
other states in regard to heat fatalities. 
All-time heat records were broken dur- 
ing the past week. Generally cooler 
temperatures have since 
July 26. 


prevailed 


The Public Can't 
Stand Prosperity 


After having experienced favorable 
mortality rates throughout the depres- 
sion years, the United States is con- 
fronted with the paradox of an un- 
favorable change at a time when eco- 
nomic conditions seemingly are im- 
proving. This is noted by statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, in a report on health condi- 
tions among the insurance company’s 
Industrial policyholders for the first 
half of 1934. The country’s death rate 
is still low, the statisticians point out, 
lower mortality for the corresponding 
period having been experienced in only 
three of the last ten years—1930, 1932 
and 1933. In Canada, moreover, the 
figure for the first six months of the 
year was identical with the record low 
point established for the first half of 
1933. 

The margin between the death rate 
for the first half of the current year 
and that for the like part of last year 
is only 2.9 per cent, according to the 
report of the insurance company’s sta- 
tisticians. At the end of May this 
margin was 4.4 per cent, but one of the 
best June health records in the his- 
tory of this large cross-section of the 
general population brought it to a more 
favorable position. The _ statisticians 
state that later it may be found that 
this small difference is entirely due to 
the rise in the average age of the 
policyholders this year. They also re- 
port that a group of about a million 
policyholders, living in the Pacific Coast 
and Mountain States, have registered a 
lower death rate for the first half of 
this year as compared with the same 
period in 1933, and among a similar 
number of Canadians, the 1934 figure is 
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identical with the record low point es- 
tablished for the like part of last year. 
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Sunny Side of the Picture 


Mortality rates this year for diph- 
theria, tuberculosis and the puerperal 
diseases, the statisticians state, are the 
lowest ever previously recorded for the 
first half of any year. There is every 
probability that new low death rates 
will be in evidence at the completion of 
the year for diphtheria and _ tuber- 
culosis. The cumulative tuberculosis 
mortality rate is 64.6 per 100,000, an 
improvement of 5.3 per cent over the 
previous low point recorded only last 
year. 

The rate from diseases of 
pregnancy and childbirth has been 
dropping practically continuously 
among Metropolitan Industrial policy- 
holders for a long period and still an- 
other new minimum is now in prospect. 

ee ee 


death 


Some Unfavorable Factors 


The report shows a doubling of the 
death rate for measles this year over 
last year’s figure, while the increase for 
whooping cough is almost double. Rises 
are also observed in the mortality for 


AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


HE unhappy position occupied by 

railroads, finance and general in- 
dustry in the esteem of the public, as 
compared with insurance and a few 
special industrial units is the subject 
of an interesting editorial titled “No 
Man’s Land” appearing in a recent 
issue of The Wedge, published by the 
advertising firm of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn. The article rightly 
points out that acquaintance is the be- 
ginning of friendship and that where 
friendship does not exist there is likely 
to be mistrust and suspicion. The plea, 


| of course, is for a better understanding 


between the big corporations and their 
clients, often enough owners, too, to a 
large extent, and that such a better 
understanding must ® fostered by the 
steel makers, the railroad operators, 


| the financiers and all others whose 


mutual interests with the American 
| public are not appreciated by the 
masses. 


cancer, diabetes, the principal degen- | 


erative diseases and from heart disease 
in particular, pneumonia, accidents 
and automobile fatalities. 

“The outstandingly unfavorable de- 


velopment in the health picture of 1934 | 


is an abrupt rise of 15 per cent in the 
pneumonia death rate,” according to 
the report. 


x 


Decline In Suicide 

Fewer suicides and homicides were 
reported for the first half of 1934, as 
compared with the same period in 1933, 
but there were more deaths from acci- 
dents and particularly from automo- 


* @ @ 


F I get the drift of the logic of this 

piece, it suggests that advertising 
has done a good job in fostering this 
appreciation for the services of insur- 
ance, American Tel. & Tel., the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, savings banks 
and a few other favored lines. Doubt- 
less the national advertising carried on 
by these agencies has done much in 
this direction but I submit that, in the 
field of life insurance, the energetic and 
friendly service of the agent has been 
the dominant factor. I have had oe- 


| easion to buy railroad tickets in my 


bile injuries. The report credits these | 


increases as “due to the fact that more 
persons are employed, and thus sub- 
ject to the hazards of industry; also 
that the rise in automobile fatalities 
has resulted from the increase in the 
amount of motor vehicles traffic—both 
pleasure and commercial—on our high- 
ways.” 





Insurance Committee Member 


Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western & Southern Life Insurance 
Company, has accepted an invitation to 
serve as a member of the Insurance 
Committee of the Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce. 


time and have observed that the rail- 
roads are perfectly willing to sell them 
provided one has the price, time and 
infinite patience. In other words, the 
life companies do not ask you to stand 
in line and neither do the automobile 
people. They send out men whose one 
aim in life is to make the operation of 
buying as pleasant as possible. Or, if 
you prefer, as painless as possible. 


* * «* 


LL this is, perhaps, quibbling and 
far fetched, but the point is sound. 

It’s the human element in these busi- 
nesses which makes for friendly under- 
standing between the companies and 
their clients, together with the fact 
that the buyer has been persuaded that 
he wants the service rather than that 
it’s something he must have at a cer- 


| tain cost to himself. 
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Pacific Mutual 
Reports Gains 


The Pacific Mutual on a paid-for 
basis shows an increase of 76 per cent 
in its June life insurance business and 
for the first half of this year an in- 
crease of 46 per cent as compared with 
last year. 

The company is experiencing a sub- 
stantial increase in production on its 
non-participating forms. Combined ac- 
cident and health premiums in all de- 
partments show an increase of 49.5 
per cent for the first six months of 
1934 compared with last year, and an- 
nuity premiums on the same basis show 
an increase of 28 per cent. 
Senator-Elect to Sponsor 
Old Age Pension Plan 

James Simpson, state senator-elect, 
addressed the Biffmingham, Ala., Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters meeting 
last week and told of his plans to get 
an old age pension act passed at the 
next Legislature that would enable the 
counties to eliminate poorhouses. Under 
his plan the federal, county and state 
governments would contribute one-third 
each to this fund that would enable 
persons adjudged unable to make a liv- 
ing to reside at their homes and be 
saved the embarrassment of going to 
the poorhouse. 








On National Agency Tour 

Vice-President and General Manager 
Edward G. Simmons and Manager of 
United States Agencies Theodore M. 
Simmons of the Pan-American Life are 
both afield on agency tours. Dr. Sim- 
mons will conduct agency meetings at 
Memphis and Cincinnati and will visit 
the Chicago branch. Included in T. M. 
Simmons’s itinerary are agencies in 
Houston, San Antonio and Dallas, Tex., 
followed by visits to Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania agencies. 





Western and Southern Meeting 

Over 300 representatives of The 
Western and Southern Life attended a 
convention Friday and Saturday at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. Presi- 
dent Charles F. Williams and his son, 
Charles M. Williams, were the chief 
speakers. 


Conservation Manager 

The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worcester, Mass., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Farnham 
B. Goulding as manager of the con- 
servation division at the home office. 





15 Trail Blazers 
NEW YORK AND OHIO 


We have 15 territories in New 
York and Ohio where we 
want to place district mana- 
gers. Before you inquire about 
our proposition write for a 
copy of our monthly bulletin 
the ‘Trail Blazer,”’ so you can 


see who 
' \ we are. 
Wstietee” Address 
BUFFALO MUTUAL E. Parker 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Waggoner 
Supt. of Agents 


Buffalo, N.Y. 








PRUDENTIAL NOTES 
Leading the division on a combined 
basis, the Youngstown, Ohio, district, 
under the supervision of Superintend- 
ent S. E. Port, ranks eighth in the 
entire company on this basis. 

The leading assistant superintendent 
in the industrial branch of the com- 
pany’s business in Division F is E. J. 
Richards, of Youngstown, Ohio, and 
R. I. Herman of Warren, Ohio, and F. 
T. Thomas, of Cleveland, are the lead- 
ing assistant superintendents in the 
division in intermediate and ordinary 
respectively. 

Superintendent S. E. Long, of the 
Harrisburg No. 1, Pa., district has re- 
cently closed a group policy involving 
a total coverage of $400,000 on 380 
lives. 

Sherman Babcock has been promoted 
to the position of superintendent of the 
Columbus No. 1 district of the Pruden- 
tial which is located in the Huntington 
Bank Building. The promotion was 
effective Monday, July 30. 

Recent promotions made by the Pru- 
dential throughout various districts in 
the ranks of agents to the positions 
of assistant superintendents included 
the following: 

Dwight B. Johnson, of Cleveland No. 
3; Leland J. Chase, of Columbus, No. 1; 
Joseph W. Sullivan, of Cleveland No. 
2; Eri B. Walton, Stamford Conn.; 
Valentino Bernardoni, of New Haven 
No. 2; H. G. Bedford, of Detroit No. 1; 
R. J. Leport, of Boston No. 3, and 
Joseph White, of Boston No. 2. 


Mr. Goulding, who is a graduate of 
the School of Business Administration 
of Northeastern University, joined 
State Mutual in 1925. 





Policy Limits Set 
by Conn. Mutual 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has introduced several 
revisions in the underwriting practices 
of that company. 

Gross limits for male lives on al] 
ages from 10 to 65, covering practically 
all forms of insurance, have been re- 
duced. The limits on life and endow- 
ment forms, ages 25 to 50, have been 
reduced from $350,000 to $300,000, 
with reductions of other ages and for 
other forms of insurance. Limit of the 
company’s retention for women will in 
the future be the same as in the past, 
one-half that for men of the same age. 
The monthly income form of disability 
benefit has been discontinued entirely. 


Joins Occidental Life 
As Vice President 

Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., president of 
the Pacific National Fire of San Fran- 
cisco, has been elected a vice-president 
of the Occidental Life. Mr. Belgrano 
has been a member of the board of di- 
rectors and a member of its executive 
and finance committees for some years. 
Both companies, fire and life, are sub- 
sidiaries of the Transamerica Corpora- 
tion. For a number of years, Mr. Bel- 
grano was a director of the former 
Western States Life of San Francisco, 
which later consolidated with the Cal- 
ifornia State Life, forming the Cal- 
ifornia-Western States Life Ins. Co. 


General Agency Appointment 


Due to the recent death of Eph M. 
Goldstein, who has for many years rep- 
resented the Pacific Mutual as general 
agent at San Antonio, Tex., D. J. Far- 
rell, manager of the Frank B. Schwent- 
ker agency at El Paso has been made 
general agent and will represent the 
company in all its branches at San 
Antonio, taking over the office on Aug. 
15. Mr. Farrell entered the company’s 
service in February, 1915, at Albu- 
querque, N. M., being later transferred 
to El Paso. 


Myrick Office Production 


Julian S. Myrick, manager of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York, reports that the paid-for busi- 
ness for this one office of the company 
for the month of July, 1934, was $2,- 
282,412 as compared with $2,004,489 
for 1933. For the year the total paid- 
for business amounted to $14,956,981 
as compared with $12,899,923 last year. 
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San Francisco Lines 
Show Good Increase 


City Premiums for First Half 
of This Year Have Risen to 
$1,942,035; 5 Per Cent Gain 


Fire premiums amounting to $1,942,- 
034.93 were written by company mem- 
bers of the Underwriters Fire Patrol 
of San Francisco for the first six 
months of this year, a gain of approxi- 
mately 5 per cent over the same period 
of last year with premiums of $1,862,- 
831.73, according to the 164th semi- 
annual report of the companies. The 
report, made public July 28 in San 
Francisco, is the basis for the regular 
2% per cent assessment levied upon 
companies, comprising the group, for 
the maintenance of the patrol. 

The Pearl Assurance leads the list 
with a total of city fire premiums for 
the six months’’ period of $84,330.40, 
compared with $10,011.74 for the same 
period of 1933. The Home of New 
York, which ranked first during the 
first half of the year 1933, with a pre- 
mium income of $79,529.58, holds sec- 
ond place this period with $80,713.48 
for the six months. Although register- 
ing an increase, the Firemen’s of 
Newark dropped from second to fourth 
in the list this year, with premiums for 
the six months’ period of this year of 
$78,098.99, compared with $76,449.10 
Ranking third again this 
year, the Fireman’s Fund reports $78,- 


during 1933. 
389.72, compared with $69,721.56 for 
last year. 

Comparative figures for the leading 
companies for the first six months of 
1934 and 1933 are as follows: 





Company 1934 1933 
Pearl ... $84,330.40 $10,011.74 
Home of New York 80,713.48 79,529.58 
Fireman’s Fund . 78,389.72 69,721.56 
Firemen’s of Newark 78,098.99 76,449.10 
Continental . 67,486.22 55,145.78 
ee 64,566.72 738.37 
Hartford 58,092.10 ) 
errr 54,766.39 
Liverpool & London 

fr 54,439.68 54,179.68 
Insurance Co. ot 

_North America 52,732.13 59,384.9 
U. S. Fire... 4 $6,164.57 45,370.24 
Merchants Fire <As- 

surance eae : $3,105.91 10,664.99 
United Firemen’s $0,145.00 29,656.00 
Oglethorpe Under- 

WEE baceas oe 7,608.00 
Pac ific National.... 37,503.66 
North British & Mer- 
saeeee ee wee sa 5,665.25 

ee ee , 33,797.27 
Travelers .... 33,500.30 
California 30,851.96 





Millers National 
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Texas Windstorm Policies 

Fire companies filing special wind- 
storm rates in Dallas, Texas, with the 
idea of getting some of the school busi- 
ness there will find that they are bound 
to the same rates on other buildings in 
the same construction class as schools. 
A recent interpretation of the ruling 
in Texas, as made by Insurance Com- 
missioner Mauk of the Panhandle State, 
is responsible for this. 

Windstorm policies in Texas now in- 
clude hail insurance and rates are made 
with this in mind, the law providing 
that the State may make or may ap- 
prove the rates which then become man- 
datory. Provision, however, is made 
for companies to file lower rates. 


Amendment Rejected 


On Office-Agent Rule 


New York Fire Exchange Votes 
Against Proposal to Permit 
Appointments Before May 2 


Action of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange regarding the fines of 
$10,000 each levied against the Trav- 
elers Fire and the Automobile for vio- 
lation of the office-agent rule was again 
“tabled” at a meeting of the Exchange 
last week. Decision may be made at 
the September meeting or may be al- 
lowed to die a peaceful death. 

The Exchange meeting defeated the 
proposal to permit the paying of full 
brokerage to office agents of casualty 
and life companies having fire affiliates, 
wherever such agents were appointed 
before May 2, 1933. The advisory com- 
mittee of the Exchange had suggested 
that the rule against office agents 
should be amended by providing that 
it should not apply to agreements made 
with bona fide brokers prior to May 2, 
1933, but the action of last week’s meet- 
ing defeated this proposal. The origi- 
nal office-agent rule, which was printed 
in The Spectator at the time the amend- 
ment was first proposed, still stands. 

Representatives of the Travelers 
Fire have continued to contend that the 
inclusion of the words “from affiliated 
companies” on the part of the Ex- 
change was unconstitutional. 

It is expected that disposition of a 
conciliatory nature will be made re- 
garding the fines levied against the two 
companies concerned. 


Extensive Plans Made 
For N.A.1.A. Meeting 


Hendon Chubb, Noted Marine 
Man, Added to List of Speak- 
ers on Grand Rapids Program 


Hendon Chubb, son of the founder 
of Chubb & Son, has been added to the 
list of speakers for the convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents at the Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, during the week of Sept. 17. 
Mr. Chubb is one of the leading marine 
insurance authorities in the country 
and is president of the Federal Insur- 
ance of Jersey City. He is also chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
United States Guarantee, and a di- 
rector of the Prudential Life, Man- 
hattan Fire & Marine, Continental 
Mortgage, South Puerto Rico Sugar, 
Marancha Corporation and St. Joseph 
Lead Company. Chubb & Son are 
United States managers of the Sea of 
Liverpool, Alliance Insurance, Marine 
of London. 

In addition to Mr. Chubb, the follow- 
ing speakers and their topics will be 
heard: D. G. Foreman, secretary of the 
Texas Association, on “Soliciting Mem- 
bers by Direct Mail”; Frank C. Col- 
ridge, executive secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Association, on “Regional Meet- 
ings’; and Payne H. Midyette, presi- 
dent of the Florida Association, on 
“Association Legislative Committee 
Work.” 

About 400 registrations have already 
been received for the N.A.I.A. conven- 
tion and a record crowd is expected. 

The local convention committee is 
arranging an educational exhibit for 
insurance company and equipment man- 
ufacturers, for which 44,000 square 
feet of space will be available. The 
committee has the support of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, the fire prevention de- 
partment of the Western Actuarial Bu- 
reau and the National Safety Council. 


New Vermont Commissioner 


L. Douglas Meredith took office as 
commissioner of banking and insurance 
for the State of Vermont as of Aug. 1. 
The original announcement of Mr. 
Meredith’s appointment was made by 
Temporary Commissioner George V. H. 
Allen. 
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Globe & Rutgers Now 
Checking Consents 


Validity of Amounts and Other 
Details Being Verified Prior 
to Asking for Court Approval 


About all that remains for those han- 
dling the rehabilitation of the Globe & 
Rutgers Fire, New York, to do is to go 
before the Supreme Court and ask per- 
mission to have the reinstatement of 
the company declared operative. The 
entire matter depends on the signing of 
a sufficient number of consents to the 
plan on the part of claimants. As noted 
in The Spectator last week, over 1500 
consents have already been signed. 

As they come in to the Globe & 
Rutgers, Sullivan & Cromwell—counsel 
for the company—are checking the 
validity of the consents and Stern, 
Porter, Kingston & Coleman, certified 
public accountants, are verifying the 
amount of claims represented by the 
consents. In addition, examination of 
the signed consents is being made by 
Joseph V. McKee, special counsel of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and O’Connor & Farber, special counsel 
for the New York State Superintendent 
of Insurance. 

The necessity for such elaborate 
check-up on the status of the signed 
consents results from the fact that the 
reports to be made to the superin- 
tendent of insurance of New York and 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion must be strictly accurate so that 
no difficulty involving lack of prepara- 
tion may be encountered when the ap- 
proval of the rehabilitation plan is 
secured from the Supreme Court. 





Pennsylvania Insurance Laws 
Digested by A. J. Goldin 


Following the suggestion of counsel 
for many of the insurance companies 
doing business in Pennsylvania, Abe J. 
Goldin, professor of law in the Phila- 
delphia College of Law, has written a 
book entitled, “The Law of Insurance 
in Pennsylvania,” which has been pub- 
lished by Soney & Sage Company of 
Newark, N. J. 

Attorney Goldin’s book deals with 
insurance law in general and specifical- 
ly with fire insurance, standard fire 
policies, life insurance, accident and 
health, fraternal societies, surety and 
casualty coverage. Citations are em- 
ployed to back the statements made 
regarding each branch of the business. 


Marine insurance is not touched on, the 
author feeling that very little of it is 
handled in Pennsylvania. 

According to the author’s preface, 
“the object of the book is to give the 
busy practitioner, and anyone inter- 
ested in the subject matter, a complete 
and concise work on every phase of in- 
surance law decided by the Pennsyl- 
vania courts.” 





Why Tax Companies 
for Volunteer Firemen? 


Commenting on the article “The 
Danger in Painless Taxation,” by Lin- 
coln H. Lippincott, which appeared in 
The Spectator for July 26, Marland 
W. Rollins says “it is certainly time 
that we all made an effort to reduce 
Government expenses and stop this 
everlasting hunt for new ways to raise 
money.” 

Mr. Rollins is head of the agency of 
Marland W. Rollins, Inc., at 15 Park 
Place, Bronxville, New York, and is 
well known for his general concept of 
insurance affairs. He crystallizes his 
comments on The Spectator’s article 
by dealing with specific taxation of fire 
insurance as follows: 

“In this connection there is a taxa- 
tion to which fire insurance companies 
are subject which should be eliminated 
now. I refer to the local tax of 2 per 
cent on fire premiums for the benefit 
of volunteer firemen. In the first place, 
the number of volunteer firemen in this 
part of the country has been very much 
reduced; and in the second place, all 
these Firemen’s Associations have ac- 
cumulated over a period quite a large 
sum of money and they certainly do not 
need to increase it, in my humble 
opinion.” 


Central Manufacturers’ 
Promotions 


C. M. Purmort, president of the Cen- 
tral Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance 
Company of Van Wert, Ohio, has an- 
nounced that D. R. Stettler, superin- 
tendent of claims, has been made an 
assistant secretary of the company and 
George D. Borchers, chief accountant, 
has been appointed to the office of as- 
sistant treasurer. Both men have been 
with The Central for about ten years. 





Director of Importers 


Vice-President Robert L. Stewart of 
the American Colony Insurance Com- 
pany has been made a director of the 
Importers & Exporters of New York. 


Canadian Farms 
Prove Hazardous 

The unfavorable experience of the 
past ten years of the business of farm 
insurance in Canada has compelled 
many companies to discontinue the 
business. 

During these years, 1933 excepted, 
thousands of people have abandoned 
the farms and have gone to cities and 
towns, with the result that there was a 
surplus of farm buildings and equip- 
ment with -little or no income there- 
from. Out of this situation a moral 
hazard has developed which calls for 
close scrutiny by the underwriters. Be- 
cause of the deflation of values, com- 
panies give serious consideration to the 
various underwriting questions with re- 
gard to the value of the buildings and 
the condition of the farms. 

The loss ratio on farm business in 
Canada in the five-year period, 1923- 
1927, was 93.78 per cent, while the loss 
ratio for the five year period, 1928-1932, 
was 83.84 per cent. The premiums in 
the former period were $12,172,451 and 
in the latter period $16,040,289. The 
figures for the year 1933 show a sub- 
stantial reduction of a million and a 
quarter dollars in the amount of loss on 
farm buildings with this continued re- 
duction for six months of 1934. 

The loss ratios on farm property in- 
surance for each of the years 1923-1932 
inclusive were as follows: 123.24 per 
cent; 128.63 per cent; 91.34 per cent; 
65.94 per cent; 68.78 per cent; 72.94 per 
cent; 76.37 per cent; 85.20 per cent; 
93.91 per cent; and 91.91 per cent, with 
premiums during the period of $28,- 
212,740 and losses incurred of $24,- 
862,263, with a loss ratio of 88.12 per 
cent. 





Indiana Cities Consider 
Model Explosives Law 


All incorporated cities in Indiana 
will be asked to pass a model ordinance 
governing storage of explosives, ac- 
cording to Al G. Feeney, state director 
of public safety, who is forwarding all 
city councils in the state copies of the 
bill. 

The ordinance, if adopted, will enable 
the state to bring about a much more 
strict enforcement of the laws regard- 
ing explosives. At present there is no 
local law in the state concerning ex- 
plosives except an indirect reference in 
Sect. 386 of the zoning ordinance of 
those cities which adopted the model 
zoning ordinance some years ago and 
which prohibits armories or arsenals 
in the business districts. 


The Spectator, August 9, 1934 
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E.U. A. Clinging To 
Tail of the Bear 


Separation Difficulties Seem to 
Multiply as Study Brings New 
Problems Into Limelight 


As the maze of conflicting data re- 
garding enforcement of separation in 
excepted cities in the East continues to 
grow more and more impenetrable, 
agencies are beginning to doubt 
whether it ever will become really ef- 
fective. The Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation first set July 1 as the effective 
date. That move proved to be abortive 
and it became increasingly obvious that 
it had been prematurely declared and 
that the manifold difficulties which 
would arise required further study. 

This was followed by the appoint- 
ment of a group of special committees, 
the chairmen of which were to act as 
a unity committee which would report 
to the advisory committee of the E.U.A. 
It is probable that the advisory com- 
mittee, in turn, will devote some time 
to investigation and codification of the 
various findings before itself taking 
action looking toward submission of the 
conclusions to the association members 
as a body. 

Meanwhile, agencies in the territories 
involved have been standing still on the 
subject, with companies also remaining 
motionless. Company members of the 
E.U.A. have not received any further 
instructions from the association as to 
the course they should follow. The ques- 
tion of mutuals has been left almost 
entirely out of the picture since com- 
panies apparently feel that they can- 
not force agencies, particularly in New 
England sections, to give up such con- 
nections. 

The problems which have arisen re- 
lating to reinsurance lead many ob- 
servers to the conclusion that more and 
more of this will either go abroad or 
will go to the independents. Taking all 
considerations under advisement, the 
E.U.A. appears to be holding the bear’s 
tail. 


Sussex Vice-President 
Becomes General Agent 

A. H. F. Schumm, vice-president of 
the Sussex Fire of Newark, N. J., has 
gone into field work and will be general 
agent of the New York Fire for the 


State of New Jersey with offices at 18 
Washington Place, Newark. The New 
York Fire is a member of the Corroon 
& Reynolds Group. 
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At the same time, Corroon & Reyn- 
olds have announced that Rose & Baia, 
Inc., have been appointed New York 
metropolitan district agents for the 
Sussex Fire. 


Marine Office of America 
Appoints Fred Galbreath 


Appointment of Fred Galbreath as 
manager of the Pacific Department, of 
the Marine Office of America, with 
offices in San Francisco, and Paul A. 
Carew as manager of the Northwest 
department at Seattle, has been an- 
nounced by the company following the 
resignation of Pacific Coast Manager 
George M. Parrish. The office, through 
which several companies underwrite 
ocean marine, together with inland and 
transportation insurance, includes the 
American, American Eagle, Continen- 
tal, Fidelity-Phenix, Firemen’s, Glens 
Falls, Hanover and Niagara. 

Prior to the resignation of Mr. Par- 
rish, the Seattle office has been operat- 
ing as a branch of the Pacific depart- 
ment but is now an entirely separate 
department, covering Washington, Ore- 
gon, British Columbia and Alaska. Mr. 
Carew has been manager of the Seattle 
branch office since its inception in 1930 
and now assumes the duties of manager 
of the Northwest department. 


Pacific National Appoints 
Freeman Agency in Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 8—The Eastern 
Department office of the Pacific Na- 
tional Fire, which commenced writing 
business here a week ago with William 
A. Waters, former agency superintend- 
ent of the Lumbermen’s and _ the 
Philadelphia National, as manager, an- 
nounced today that it expected to make 
the immediate appointment of the E. J. 
Freeman agency in the Drexel Building 
as Philadelphia agents. The appoint- 
ment will be made formally as soon as 
the necessary licenses are secured. 


Changes in General 

Ralph H. Baldwin and Felix F. Kurtz 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
the General Insurance Company of 
America, Seattle. At the same time, 
L. E. Crowe, auditor, was elected secre- 
tary and Donald D. Bower became 
auditor. 

At the end of 1933, there were 145 
insurance companies active in Jtaly of 
which 99, so to speak, were black- 
shirted, that is, national, while the rest 
came from foreign shores. 


* 





New York Reduces 


Automobile Rates 


Downward Revision Will Result 
in Savings to Policyholders of 
$290,000 in Empire State 


Automobile fire, theft and collision 
rates are being reduced in New York, 
according to a rate revision submitted 
by the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Association. The revision has 
been accepted for filing by the Empire 
State insurance superintendent. 

The reduction represented by the new 
rates will mean a saving to policy- 
holders of about $290,000 in premiums, 
and amounts to a cut of 5.3 per cent for 
passenger cars as regards fire insur- 
ance and 12.3 per cent for passenger 
car theft coverage. The rate level for 
commercial vehicles not engaged in long 
hauls remains unchanged, but that for 
such cars on long hauls is subject to an 
increase as indicated by a new special 
collision tabulation. 

The rate cut on passenger cars re- 
sulted from a survey of company ex- 
perience as made by the New York 
Insurance Department. The experi- 
ence on fire insurance on private pas- 
senger cars from Sept. 1, 1932, to Aug. 
31, 1933, showed the following results: 








Premiums Loses Loss 

Territory Written Paid Ratio 
; a eee $270,918 $92,636 34.19 
rer 10,454 5,179 49.54 
ae 769,442 324,263 42.14 
Total .. $1,050,814 $422,078 40.16 


Experience on theft insurance on pri- 
vate passenger cars for the same period 
was as follows: 





Premiums Loses Loss 

Territory Written Paid Ratio 
ns cctrerithacintlont $412,598 $130,985 31.74 
Oe ees ‘ 205,985 46,758 22.69 
dD 176,052 62,410 35.44 
F ame 57,648 31,007 53.78 
MD vscacns. Rae 531,155 49.44 
Total .. $1,926,543 $802,315 41.64 


Premiums written, losses paid and 
the loss ratio during the same period 
on collision insurance, including full 
coverage and the $25, $50 and $100 de- 
ductible forms, follows: 


Premiums Loses Loss 

Schedule Written Paid Ratio 
Peas $120,197 33.2 

2 ‘ ia 93,846 31,239 33.3 

ee 326,439 185,056 56.7 


Occidental's Dividend 


The Occidental Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, has declared an initial 
dividend of 30 cents per share, payable 
on Aug. 15 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Aug. 4. 
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The Bogey Man 


on the Stairs 

When, and if, separation in excepted 
cities actually becomes a fact, what 
will the true picture of the fire insur- 
ance business show? Will there be a 
steady flow of writings from offices 
representing affiliated companies in the 
direction of those companies without 
interference by non-affiliated agents or 
companies? Will the non-affiliates stay 
within their own borders and will the 
affiliates do likewise? It is hardly to 
be expected. 

The thing that controls the mode of 
operation of all enterprises is competi- 
tive pressure. The competition within 
the fire insurance ranks during the past 
decade has been devastating. It is re- 
sponsible for practically all the ills 
from which the business is now suffer- 
ing. It is not logical to expect that 
separation will remove the troubles. It 
is “in the wind” that a new kind of 
competition will be injected. The signs 
are already patent and the portents 
are already in the sky. The new com- 
petition will prove to be the Bogey 
Man on the companies’ stairs. 

It is entirely probable that big as- 
sureds will, themselves, bring about the 
new competition even if separation suc- 
ceeds in removing the old. Large as- 
sureds, having big premium volume to 
give out, are already beginning to de- 
mand that they be treated differently 
from the smaller assureds. Great cor- 
porations have well learned the lesson 
of mass buying to cut down overhead 
and permit mass production. Great 
corporations have also learned that 
when one of their number finds it im- 
possible to get lower prices by indi- 
vidual wholesale buying of materials, 
it is to their advantage to combine and 
operate a single purchasing unit, thus 
bringing maximum power into use for 
their special benefit. 


Pressure Pinches 
the Other Foot 


It is bad enough that this factor 
tends to reduce the number of agents 
participating in big corporation busi- 
ness. What eventually will be worse is 
that coming years will probably see 
direct company competition for lines of 
this class. That competition is bound 
to be equally divided as to responsibil- 
ity between the affiliated stock compa- 
nies, the mutuals and the non-affiliated 
stock companies. It will obviously be a 
competition that will do the agents no 
good and will probably, in the last 
analysis, result in rate-cutting troubles 


even more aggravating than _ those 
which now exis¢. 

Even now, when a big corporation 
does not get the cut rate or other spe- 
cial service it may demand from the 
stock companies, there is a hole left 
through which the mutuals and recip- 
rocals can readily drive their mule 
teams. When a corporation finds even 
the mutuals not cheap enough, there is 
the outlet of self-insurance or the band- 
ing together of a certain class of cor- 
porations to form a mutual of their 
own. 

It is to be denied that any form of 
insurance, properly and honestly oper- 
ated, is wrong. The example of many 
New England mutuals writing fire in- 
surance is proof enough of that. That 
mutual insurance presents pitfalls for 
the unwary policyholder is also patent, 
but even stock companies are not free 
from trouble upon occasion. It is not 
a question of what form of insurance 
the great corporation will select. It is 
simply that competition between al- 
ready-existing companies is prone to 
bring about a situation in which the 
prospective assured, the large corpora- 
tion, will take a lesson from the com- 
panies themselves and “go out on its 
own.” 

When General Motors first began get- 
ting a stranglehold on the automobile 
insurance for the cars it manufactures, 
neither stock nor mutual fire insurance 
companies had sense enough to see the 
result and combine to battle against the 
plan for their own good. Not only that, 
but they were so busy fighting each 
other that the enemy was able to rout 
them. 


"Double, Double 
Toil and Trouble" 


Had both stock and mutual compa- 
nies realized their common danger 
they would have “cracked the whip” 
over the back of General Motors and 
forced the business to remain in the 
channels where it rightfully belonged. 

Today, the argument between stock 
and mutual fire insurance carriers is 
as vociferous as ever it was, yet the 
stock companies must needs add sepa- 
ration to their troubles. Separation 
may be “theoretically practical and 
practically difficult,” as Barry Trus- 
cott, vice-president of the Camden Fire, 
has said, but it may also be of doubt- 
ful value at the present time. 

Obviously, separation cannot be im- 
mediately effective. The Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association found that out 
when, driven by the operations of the 


Pearl and one or two other inde- 
pendents, it declared for separation as 
of July 1. Instantly, it became appar- 
ent that they had “gotten off on the 
wrong foot.” The plan was not ill- 
advised. It was prematurely dealt with, 
It became necessary to appoint a host 
of committees to study the various an- 
gles of the subject as applicable to 
different territories before anything 
definite could be accomplished. That 
study is going on. The point is that 
the study should have been undertaken 
before the declaration in favor of sepa- 
ration at a specific date was made. The 
agency forces were driven to realize 
that the E.U.A. had acted without 
proper preparation and their distrust 
of cooperation with stock company ex- 
ecutives was naturally intensified. 
Government factors, through the 
work of the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and other similar divisions, 
have operated to disturb the flow of 
insurance along some lines. Coverage 
which formerly was handled by local 
agents is going through a few agents 
and brokers into the hands of a few 
companies as compared with the for- 
mer diversification. That has tended 
to disrupt fire insurance still further. 


Gap Between 
ls Widening 

The results of the government 
projects, as they affect insurance, ap- 
parently have caused additional fric- 
tion between the companies and the 
field producers. It might be pointed 
out that the which have 
arisen were unavoidable as an outcome 
of the depression and the Federal 
methods of fighting it. The idea re- 
quires neither proof nor denial for the 
of this discussion. The fact 
remains that the effects upon insur- 
ance company and insurance agency 
attitudes are evident. What are the 
companies and agents doing about it? 

Well, just now the companies and 
agents are drifting further and further 
apart from each other in their desires 
for advantage. The opportunity for 
the entry of mutuals was never better. 
Such entry, on a large Scale, might 
cause stock companies and their agents 
to drop their squabbles and _ band 
against the invader, but that is not 
the right means of settling the diff- 
culties. 

Were it not for intra-company and 
intra-agency jealousy and_ suspicion, 
the right thing to do would be for the 
stock companies, the mutuals and the 


conditions 


purpose 
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agents and brokers to get together for 
an open discussion of their common 
troubles. There will always be stock 
companies and there will always be 
mutuals, but there are many points 
wherein the broader good of fire insur- 
ance is paramount to any stock or mu- 
tual consideration. In New York City, 
the New York Edison Company is 
openly competing with other utilities, 
yet unit ownership has prevented fric- 
tion. Unit ownership of the fire insur- 
ance business is not possible, but friend- 
iy competition is not beyond reach. 
Not only should competition be 
friendly and with decent regard for 
the opinions of others, but the national 
insurance needs to be 


front of fire 


“dressed.” 


Business Unity 
Badly Needed 

The warring factors in 
ance have approached Federal authori- 
ties, each on its own behalf. The result 
is that Washington has received a 
many-sided and distorted impression of 
what fire insurance really is aiming at. 
That the attitude of the general pub- 
lic would be affected by this condition 
is not surprising. Where there is no 
unity, it is impossible to make a fa- 
vorable impression on the general ob- 


fire insur- 


server of the scene. 

Were fire insurance companies to sit 
down together, inviting producers 
(both agents and brokers) to join them, 
they should be able to evolve a plan 
for favorable approach to Federal au- 
thority, if that be necessary. Next, 
they should be able to evolve a method 
of meeting current difficulties and 
planning for the future. The problem 
of great corporations demanding spe- 
cial from insurance car- 
riers could be solved. Insurance com- 
panies, acting jointly, could easily force 
recalcitrants into line. The stock com- 
panies must make the first step because 
of their size and the tremendous in- 
vestments they represent. Others 
would follow their lead. 

The present chaotic conditions in fire 
insurance are creating a “vicious circle” 
wherein the public is adversely affected, 
the income of agents and brokers is 
being reduced and the premium volume 
of companies is falling off. Lowering 
ratios are not, of themselves, a 
settlement of the troubles. Premium 
Volume must keep pace with former 
levels if the business is to be free of 
suffering. If an organization be geared 
toa premium volume of $4,000,000 and 
that item falls to $1,500,000, an im- 
proved ratio is not sufficient to 


concessions 


108s 


loss 
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take care of the internal troubles the 
company will encounter. Such a pre- 
mium drop would mean a reduction in 
personnel and the adoption of different 
office procedure. That is why loss ratios 
alone are not the only important factor. 


Company Cowardice 
Causes Complications 


It is, in fact, obvious to students of 
the fire insurance business that low loss 
ratios are trouble breeders. That is 
particularly true after a period of lean 
years such as the companies have 
passed through. When the ratio 
suddenly takes a turn for the better, 
companies begin bidding for the busi- 
ness in the hope of a good profit from 
that condition. Such bidding contains 
all the elements of competitive danger. 
It means that low loss ratios, to some 
notable extent, tend to produce com- 
mission troubles rate wars. The 
companies are too distrustful of each 
other to act for the common good. Each 
seeks a major share of low-loss busi- 
and the problems of and 
commissions 
vated. 

The anticipation of rating and com- 
mission problems is before the fire in- 
surance business today. Added to that 
is the trouble which separation brings 
in its wake. The worth-while aim of 
the stock companies should be (if they 
really want separation at all) to estab- 
lish genuine separation. Let the affili- 
ated companies be represented only 
through affiliated agencies. Let the non- 
affiliated agencies represent only non- 
affiliated companies. Let agencies rep- 
resenting mutuals and reciprocals be 
anathema to stock companies. Why 
should an affiliated company withdraw 
from an agency which also has non- 
affiliated companies in its office without, 
at the same time, causing the agent to 
drop his mutual connections? 

If affiliated companies refused to ap- 
point agents with either non-affiliated 
or mutuals in their offices, their stand 
would be logical and would, if adhered 
to, eliminate much of the _ present 
trouble. There is only one reason why 
such a step is not taken and that rea- 
son is fear. The companies simply do 
not have the courage of their convic- 
tions. They feel that such action would 
be corporate suicide. So it would, un- 
less the plan were agreed to and ad- 
hered to by all companies. The shame 
of it is that, with some of the remedies 
staring them in the face, there is no 
group of companies willing to originate 
the move. 


loss 


and 


rates 
consequently aggra- 


ness 
are 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogscH 


ECENTLY, some friends and I were 
reminiscing about financial troubles 
and the ability some people possess to 
overcome such difficulties. In the lit- 
tle group were Rollo Peters, of stage 
fame, and Alexander Kirkland, noted 
for his performance in “Men in White.” 
One of the two brought up the name of 
Marie Dressler as an example of what 
dogged energy will do toward surmount- 
ing problems. He told me something I 
had not known before, namely, that the 
great trouper whose death saddened 
the nation had gone through bank- 
ruptey in 1909. 


OMEHOW, the idea seemed a little 

absurd to me. I thought of the later 
earnings of that woman who was born 
Leila Koerber, I thought of the star of 
“Tillie’s Punctured Romance” and I 
thought of the character actress in 
“Anna Christie” and I simply could not 
visualize her as ever having been a 
bankrupt. Memory of personal con- 
versation with her seemed to push the 
idea of bankruptcy even further into 
the background. She was so vital, so 
amusing, that apparently no strain of 
life had left its mark. She radiated an 
air of well-being and monetary secur- 
ity, but she must have had the realiza- 
Per- 


her so 


tion of poverty deeply ingrained. 
haps that was what made 
human, so sympathetic. 


WELL recollect an instance of her 

feeling for others. Marie Dressler, 
Charlie Nungesser (who was lost in an 
attempt to fly the Atlantic) and I were 
standing talking in the old Waldorf 
Astoria. She had just finished reciting 
“The Last Buck Private in Washing- 
ton, D. C.” to a group of wartime avia- 
tors. As we chatted, Mary Hay, then 
the wife of Richard Barthelmess, 
danced by and waved to us over her 
partner’s shoulder. Said Marie Dress- 
ler to me, “Her eyes make me sad.” 


The Barthelmess divorce followed not 
long afterward. 
ms * oa 
ANKRUPT though she once had 


been, Marie Dressler had the cour- 
age to battle against the world and 
force it to acknowledge her worth. Her 
life was a remarkable example of per- 
sonal fortitude and the indomitable 
will that conquers obstacles without 
erushing others who may be striving 
for the same prize. 
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Kentucky Agents Adamant 
Against Unfair Practices 


The 
Kentucky 


committee of the 
Association of Insurance 
Agents, meeting in Louisville last 
week, adopted three resolutions, all 
aimed at protection of the local agent 
from unfair competition. One of these 
resolutions condemned practices of the 
I.U.B., and gave the president power 
to name a committee to operate under 
the executive committee for futher in- 
vestigation of operation and practices 


executive 


of I.U.B., in connection with a resolu- 
tion passed by the June convention at 
Lexington, and having to do with the 
Pepper Distillery loss at Lexington, on 
April 28, last. 

Another resolution condemned stock 
companies reinsuring in mutual com- 
panies, or permitting their adjusters to 
adjust losses in mutuals. 

A third resolution requested the 
Western Underwriters Association to 
instruct the Kentucky Acturial Bureau 
to discontinue the practice of contact- 
ing assureds direct, unless so requested 
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by the assured, in the interest of har- 
mony and for protection of rights of 
local agents. 

G. R. Reed, of Columbia, Ky., was 
named as delegate of the body to the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents annual convention which will 
be held at Grand Rapids, Mich., the 
third week in September. 

A motion carried barring from eligi- 
bility to membership in the organization 
any agent who writes business in 
mutual companies other than life com- 
panies. 





North Carolina Association 
| Appoints Official Historian 


The North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents 
has decided that the history 
of its formation and progress 
should be preserved and ac- 
cordingly, President Mc-Alis- 
ter Carson has selected 

















Francis Welmack of Reids- 
ville as the biographer for 
the work. 

The Association has also 
created an advisory group to 
be known as “The President’s 








Unbaine give Snourance Co. 


“Paro, France 
UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT 


as of 


December 31, 1933 


ASSETS 

DEE CE enc kcneseoncede $3,693,065.87 
Stocks owned ............... 120,500.00 
Ee 161,567.94 
Due by ceding companies..... 89,176.11 
Accrued Interest ........ 50,971.14 
CPUOP FAONND. i odccccvaccccss 83.11 

US re $4,115,364.17 


*Representing difference between 
1933, market quotations on all bonds and stocks owned. 


Dec. 31, 


Council” which will be com- 
posed of all past-presidents 
and will be presided over by 
the immediate past-president. 





What—No Loss? 


An interesting feature of 
British companies’ marine 
business is that the records 
for last year show that this 
is the first time in a decade 
when no carrier reported a 
loss. The Statist of London 





LIABILITIES makes this statement, and 

——— says further that in fire in- 
Premiums ...........+..-. $1,910,720.03 surance the results abroad 
Reserve for Outstanding were generally good and the 
a 334,503.03 results obtained in the United 
Reserve for Expenses........ 51,530.45 | States showed an improved 
Reserve for Taxes .......... 73,253.27. =| experience. In its annual in- 
*Contingency Reserve........ 410,298.37 | surance section, The Statist 


Total Liabilities 


eieeeen’ $2,780,305.15 


opines that the profits now 
disclosed arise from the busi- 





Deposit Capital .$ 200,000.00 
Surplus ........ 1,135,059.02 1,335,059.02 ness of 1932 and previous 
ME ssndusincstameatl $4,115,364.17 years, and probably are 
largely the savings on re 


value carried in assets and actual 


serves for the years 1929- 








FESTER, FOTHERGILL « HARTUNG 


United States Manag 


ll0 William St. 


New ‘New York City 


1931. 


Mutual Agents’ Convention 


The annual meeting of the 
National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Agents will be 
held in Washington, D. C., 
on Sept. 26, 27 and 28. 
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Board of Surgeons to 


Act on Disputed Fees 


Hartford Co. Medical Society 
Names Committee to Arbitrate 
Claims With Insurance Co.'s 


HARTFORD, CONN., Aug. 7—The Hart- 
ford County Medical Society of Con- 
necticut has appointed an arbitration 
board to act in cases of disputed claims 
between surgeons and insurance com- 
panies. The society takes cognizance of 
injustice done by surgeons on the one 
hand by charging exorbitant fees and 
the desirability of protection of ethical 
surgeons, whose claims for reasonable 
fees are sometimes questioned. The 
committee, consisting of twelve leading 
surgeons, nine from Hartford and three 
others residents of New Britain, Bris- 
tol and Manchester, will sit as a sort 
of court to pass on disputed claims, at 
which both parties at interest may be 
represented. 

The Hartford County Medical Society 
has chiefly in mind the conditions ap- 
pertaining to liability claims as distinct 
from compensation cases, but the latter 
may also be considered from time to 
time. 

The action of the society approaches 
the point of establishing a precedent, 
although much the same results are 
secured through the New York County 
Medical Society and the New York 
State Medical Board, acting exclusively 
in compensation cases. The latter board 
is compensated by the state. 

The step taken by the Hartford 
County Medical Society is not unwel- 
come by insurance companies which are 
always glad to meet the doctors and 
discuss this phase of business. Insur- 
ance men, however, point out that in 
liability cases their contact is with the 
insurer direct, the surgical expense 
being a matter between the insured 
and the victim. They recognize that 
there are two sides to the question of 
surgical fees and all reasonable com- 
panies are ready any time to be fair and 
just. The question of surgical fees is 
constantly coming before the claims 
committees of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 
the National Casualty Council, and the 
obvious purpose of the Hartford Coun- 
ty Medical Society to handle within the 
society the cases of surgeons who are 
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charging excessively and also to sup- 
port claims for just fees. 

The result of the movement by the 
Hartford County Medical Society will 
be watched with much interest, and, 
judging from attention given to the 
initial announcement, it is expected 
that other medical societies will take 
similar action, especially if the experi- 
ence here in the course of six months 
or a year proves the merit of the plan, 
as is expected. 

Incidentally it may prove to be the 
forerunner of the creation here or else- 
where of a medical board to act in con- 
junction with criminal cases. The ex- 
treme divergence of “medical experts” 
is abhorrent to most of the profession, 
and it is proposed that a commission 
be created to investigate the medical 
phase of criminal cases and report their 
findings to the court hearing such cases. 





Pres. Manzelmann Appoints 
New Conference Committees 


George F. Manzelmann, president of 
the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, this week announced his 
appointments to the various committees 
to serve during the 1934-35 conference 
year. Chairmen of the committees ap- 
pointed are as follows: Auditing com- 
mittee, H. J. Weaver, Central Casualty; 
constitution, Ben Haughton, Interna- 
tional Travelers Assur.; education, 
J. W. Blunt, Monarch Life; entertain- 


ment, O. F. Davis, Abraham Lincoln 
Life; grievance, O. L. McCord, Illinois 
Mutual Casualty; legal, Thomas 
Waters, Jr., Inter-State Business 


Men’s; legislative, J. W. Scherr, Inter- 
Ocean Casualty; manual, R. S. Hills, 
Massachusetts Bonding; membership, 
Ralph Rowland, National Casualty; 


memorials, J. S. Irish, Iowa State 
Traveling Men’s; program, Dr. J. R. 
Neal, Abraham Lincoln Life; resolu- 


tions, W. T. Grant, Business Men’s As- 
surance; statistics, A. R. Thompson, 
Federal Life, and the special commit- 


tee on manual simplification, H. R. 
Gordon, executive secretary of the 
Conference. 


Frederick Richardson Sails 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 8 — Frederick 
Richardson, United States manager of 
the General Accident, sailed last week 
on his annual visit to England and 
Scotland. He is expected to return early 
in September. 


New O. L. & T. Rates 


Announced By Bureau 


Net Effect of Revision Is Increase 
in Country-Wide Level, 
Greater New York Excepted 


Revised rates for Owners’, Land- 
lords’ and Tenants’ Public Liability 
insurance were promulgated this week 
by the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, it was an- 
nounced by James A. Beha, general 
manager and counsel. 

The new rates affect Owners’, Land- 
lords’ and Tenants’ risks such as apart- 
ments and tenements, mercantile and 
office buildings, churches, clubs, hotels, 
schools and stores written on an area 
and frontage basis. They apply to all 
sections of the country with the excep- 
tion only of apartments, tenements, 
boarding and rooming house risks in 
Greater New York for which rates 
were but recently revised. 

Both increases and decreases are in- 
volved in the changes, and are based 
on the actual developed classification 
experience within each territory wher- 
ever the volume has been of sufficient 
size to justify basing the rates on ex- 
perience indications. 

A number of new rate territories 
have been established because of the 
continued departure of experience in- 
dications from the existing alignment 
of territories. Most important of these 
changes is the breaking down of the 
large “remainder of country” territory 
into two groups of states. This was done 
in recognition of a marked differential 
in rate level indicated by the experi- 
ence. The result in all such instances 
is to bring individual rates more in 
line with local experience. 

In commenting on the revisions, the 
National Bureau made the following 
statement: 

“The last general rate revision on 
these risks was in 1925, although in 
1932 the rates were revised for a small 
group of important classifications. In 
the past few years the loss experience 
has grown steadily worse as is evi- 
denced by the fact that the country- 
wide loss ratio based on _ existing 
manual rates has mounted in five 
years’ time from 51 per cent, just equal 
to the expected loss ratio, to 67 per cent 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Prevention Work of 
Bonding Companies 

A type of insurance conservation ef- 
fort that one hears little of was given 
its due recently by William L. Bates, 
secretary of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York, in the course 


of a discussion on certain phases of the 
fidelity bond business. The loss pre- 
vention activities of the fidelity compa- 
nies, Mr. Bates pointed out, save busi- 
ness institutions millions of dollars 
annually in losses which cannot possi- 
bly be covered by any form of insur- 
ance. 








This is touring time... . 


insurance. 





SELLING 
LE INSURANCE 


which is selling time for Automobile 


The wise man will have the Ace Card of Maryland automobile 
protection ready to play anywhere, at any time, in case of an 


accident. 


Every holder of a Maryland automobile insurance policy gets a 


Maryland Automobile Service Card. 
Maryland’s “10,000 agents everywhere” 


It is an introduction to 
... the one thing most 


helpful in the confusion and excitement of the moment. At in- 
stant command are a Maryland agent and claim man anxious to 
protect the insured’s interests; who know what to do and what 


to say... 
ing person or machine. 


authorized to post bond if authorities insist on hold- 


In short, here is all the trained backing of a great company whose 
satisfying performance over 36 years is measured by more than 


$282,000,000 paid in claims. 


SILLIMAN EVANS - President « 


Sell Maryland Protection. 





F. HIGHLANDS BURNS- Chairman of the Board 





Indirect Losses From 
Dishonest Employees 

When an employee commits a dishon- 
est act, the loss to his employers is by 
no means limited to the sum of his 
thievery or embezzlement. The ensu- 
ing embarrassment, confusion, reor- 
ganization and loss of good-will may 
add anywhere from 10 to 25 per cent 
of the actual loss to the ultimate cost 
of the depredation. A case cited by 
Mr. Bates is a good example of one 
phase of such expense. A hotel clerk 
absconded, revealing a_ shortage of 
$3,000. The management of the hotel 
had to subject every guest to the an- 
noyance of presenting receipts and 
straightening the accounts. Two new 
clerks had to be trained, one to take 
the place of a clerk who had suspected 
irregularities and resigned rather than 
become involved in a controversy over 
his colleague’s honesty. 

This question of turnover among em- 
ployees is really very important. The 
humblest clerk attains a certain pro- 
ficiency that comes only through years 
of experience, even though that profi- 
ciency result from habit and routine 
rather than the exercise of judgment. 
The replacement of an employee is a 
good deal more costly than is common- 
It is disturbing to fel- 
low-employees and demoralizing to a 
business establishment in general. It 
is of still greater harm where the em- 
ployee in question had direct contacts 
with customers and clients. Such an 
employee comes to be closely identified 
with his firm and his disgrace is re- 
garded as a reflection on the manage- 
ment. 


ly recognized. 


Weeding Out 
the Undesirable 

The bonding companies prevent these 
losses in two ways: First, by the thor- 
ough investigation of individuals who 
are to be bonded and by the recommen- 
dation of safe business procedure; sec- 
ondly, through the improvement in 
character and conduct of an individual 
that is likely to be effected as a result 
of his being placed under bond. Actual 
examples of these forces at work, 
drawn from the experience of his own 
company, were cited by Mr. Bates. 

“Some time ago,” he stated, “we 
bonded the employees of a large com- 
pany. We investigated 1600 employees 
and found about 80 undesirable. This 
close scrutiny enabled the company to 


reduce embezzlement approximately 
one-half. 
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“We refused to bond a shipping clerk 
for a concern for $2,000 after discover- 
ing doubts as to his integrity in a 
former job. His employers disagreed 
with us and retained his services with- 
out bond. He was later accused of 
thefts amounting to $15,000 or $20,000. 


Education and Reform 
Sponsored by Companies 


“Often,” says Mr. Bates, “the find- 
ings of our investigations cause men 
who are not vicious but thoughtless to 
correct their ways. Advice from em- 
ployers, or the realization that they are 
considered poor risks for fidelity bonds, 
causes them to abandon habits which 
might lead to disaster. Sometimes a 
wife who is spending dangerously be- 
yond her husband’s means ends her ex- 
travagance when she sees the damage 
it may do to her husband’s career. 

“In these borderline where 
thoughtlessness but not viciousness is 
involved, we have often been able to 
render real services to individuals. 
Four years ago we hesitated to write 
a $5,000 bond on a 20-year-old bank 


cases, 


messenger because we discovered he had 
questionable associates. In time they 
might have led him to serious trouble. 
His employer explained the situation 
to him and he changed his companion- 
He was recently made a teller 
in the bank. We had checked up on 
him, periodically, and did not hesitate 


ships. 


to write his bond for $25,000. 
“Several years ago we were asked 
to bond an automobile salesman for 


$1,000. We questioned his fitness be- 
cause of what seemed to be an unstable 
moral character and extravagant liv- 
ing. The automobile company valued 
his services and prevailed upon him 
to change his habits. He was recently 
made a divisional manager. As such, 
one of a number of employees 
whose honesty is now covered by us 
for any amount up to $100,000.” 


he is 


Automobile Fire Manual 
Has Been Fully Revised 


The 1934 automobile manual of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Association has been completely revised 
and is now being distributed to mem- 
bers. The stated amount rate and the 
actual value premium sections for 
private passenger cars have been com- 
bined and collision premiums for such 
vehicles are listed in separate schedules 
according to territory with premiums 
dependent on the f.o.b. original list 
price, 
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Fire and theft rates on taxicabs are 
now shown in a special section and the 
new manual includes a section giving 
fire and theft rates for covering discon- 
tinued, custom-built and imported pri- 
vate passenger cars by means of an 
endorsement. All endorsements are 
separately shown. Individual insurance 
is now obtainable for riot, strike and 
civil commotion damage on all cars 
except private passenger vehicles, 
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Whether you’re on the eighth 


floor or the eightieth, the post- 
man will deliver your copy of 
The August Pioneer, the house 
organ of The Employers’ Group, 
if you ask us to have him do so. 
Why this 
magazine? Why shouldn't you! 
It’s published to help you get 
more business. We'll bet you 


should you want 


like the article on the subject of 
too. Address the 
Circulation Dept., 110 Milk 
Street, Boston. The Employers’ 


collections, 


Group includes The Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd., 
The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Co. Em- 


and the American 


ployers’ Insurance Co. 














| The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNSTON 


N interesting experiment toward 
A preventing automobile accidents 
would be the abolishment of auto horns. 
I do not make the suggestion facetious- 
ly, nor do I think it would prevent all 
automobile accidents. I do think, how- 
ever, that it would promote more care- 
ful driving. It probably is safe to say 
that 90 per cent of all horn blowing is 
unnecessary anyhow. Eliminating this 
great proportion of annoyance, the 
abolishment of all horns then would be 
a great humanitary success if it ac- 


complished nothing else. But there 
would be more important results. 
* oF ok 
NDER existing traffic conditions, 


practically the only occasion when 
it should be necessary to sound the 
horn is when passing another car. The 
purpose of the horn in such a case is 
to warn the driver ahead of your inten- 
tion. The signal really is a plea for 
extra care and cooperation from the 
other driver. The custom, however, has 
led many drivers to disregard traffic 
back of them until they hear the sound 
of a horn. In other words, they rely 
entirely too much on the customary 
warning. <A _ driver, exercising the 
proper care at all times in keeping his 
car on a steady course on his own side 
of the road, should not require this 
special warning, and he would feel a 
greater obligation to drive carefully if 
there were no horns. 

* * % 

LL other uses of the horn are large- 
A ly superfluous. The practice of 
blowing horns at street intersections is 
most annoying to the general public and 
is actuated almost entirely by fear of 
other drivers. If the rules of the road 
were strictly enforced and drivers made 
to realize that they must have their 
machines within control at such hazard- 
ous points, this practice could be elimi- 
nated. Turning corners with the proper 
care would also eliminate using the 
horn on pedestrians, which is excessive- 
ly rude as well as dangerous. There are 
more impolite uses of the horn which 
are needless to enumerate. Education 
of motorists to rely more upon their 
own careful driving and less upon their 
own or the other fellow’s horn would 
result not only in safer streets and 
highways but in a lessening of the un- 
healthful traffic din as well. Strict 
regulation of horn blowing within city 
limits should be the first objective of 

| the campaign. 
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Cigarette Cargoes Still 
Prized Loot in Kentucky 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Aug. 6—Another 
loss of insured cigarettes occurred at 
1 o’clock Friday morning, Aug. 2, 
when a truck of the Whitney Transfer 
Co., operating from Louisville to Nash- 
ville, was held up five miles north of 
Franklin, Ky., by three men and a 
woman, in two cars, who blocked the 
road. Jim Peterson, company driver, 
was forced to drive the truck into a side 
road, where other merchandise was un- 
ceremoniously dumped, to reach the 
cigarettes in the forward part of the 
truck. Forty cases of cigarettes, from 
the American Tobacco Co., warehouses 
at Louisville, were loaded onto the two 
ears, which left in the direction of 
Nashville, after the driver was tied up. 
The cigarettes were picked up from the 
American Tobacco Co. warehouse by 
a pick-up truck and moved to the Cen- 
tral Truck Depot for shipping. Ap- 
parently the bandits had advance in- 
formation of the loading, in that they 
knew just where the cigarettes were 
loaded on the truck. The Whitney com- 
pany had about ten trucks clear Louis- 
ville for Nashville on the same day and 
night, and only the one carrying cigar- 
ettes was interfered with. 


O.L. & T. Rates Revised 


(Concluded from page 29) 


in the latest year for which such ex- 
perience is available. In a number of 
territories the increase in loss costs 
has been much greater than indicated 
by these average countrywide figures, 
due to particularly adverse local claim 
conditions. 

“The reasons for this increase in 
loss costs are various. Probably most 
important of all is the increased claim- 
mindedness of the general public which 
has produced mounting loss costs in 
all other liability lines as well as in 
such lines as compensation insurance. 
This has resulted partially from the 
depression which the country has 
passed through, partially from the in- 
creased liberality of courts in making 
awards in liability cases and the pub- 
licity given such awards, partially 
from the operations of ambulance chas- 
ing lawyers and unethical doctors, to- 
gether with many less tangible causes. 
The continued concentration of popula- 
tion has produced an increased conges- 
tion in stores which has resulted in 
the multiplication of tripping and fall- 


ing accidents. This is most manifest 
in the large cities but also affects the 
remainder of state territories because 
the concentration of population has 
affected small cities as well as large. 

“The current revision of Area and 
Frontage rates is based upon experience 
covering a period of five years, during 
which period the total developed Area 
exposure for the entire country 
amounted to more than 17,500,000,000 
square feet and the total Frontage ex- 
posure to more than 160,000,000 linear 
feet. Losses for the period exceed $22,- 
000,000 corresponding to approximately 
122,000 claims. In view of the long 
time elapsed since the last general re- 
vision of rates, it is not surprising that 
the current revision produces material 
changes in the rates for individual 
classifications in certain territories. 

“The revised manual rates have 
been so calculated as to produce a rate 
level indicated by the countrywide ex- 
perience to be adequate for the stand- 
ard limits portion of the business. Al- 
though the net effect of these changes 
in manual rates is an increase in the 
countrywide rate level, this increase is 
being tempered to a considerable extent 
by a substantial reduction in the 
charges for excess limits coverage. 
Thus the individual risk which carries 
excess limits will not receive the full 
increase indicated by the change in 
manual rates.” 


Change Affecting 3-Year Policies 


Concurrently with the new rates, an 
important change is announced respect- 
ing the writing of policies for a period 
of three years for Owners’, Landlords’ 
and Tenants’, Theatre and Elevator 
Liability risks in the State of New 
York. For a number of years it has 
not been permissible under the rules of 
the liability manual to write three year 
policies on any such risks located in 
Greater New York with the exception 
of Residence, Estate, Farm, Dog, Golf- 
ers’, Personal, Sports, Saddle Animal 
and Teachers’ Liability risks. The new 
rule permits the writing of three year 
policies throughout the entire state for 
Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ risks 
which do not qualify for experience 
rating or for which the classifications 
are not subject to premium adjustment 
on audit, and also for Theatre and 
Elevator risks. 

A rate discount of 10 per cent for 
such policies is permitted if the entire 
three year premium is paid in advance 
and a discount of 5 per cent is per- 
mitted if premium payment is made on 
a 50-30-20 basis. 


Attorney General Rules on 
Licensing "Hybrid" Company 

BALTIMORE, Aug. 6—Under a ruling 
of the Attorney General of Maryland 
the state insurance commissioner has 
the authority and power to adopt def. 
nite regulations for the protection of 
policyholders of a company, where, in 
the opinion of the commission, these 
rights are not properly protected in the 
company’s charter, before being ]j- 
censed to do business in the state. 

Insurance Commissioner William (¢. 
Walsh requested the opinion in con- 
nection with the formation of a com- 
pany, under the name of the Eastern 
Mutual Casualty Company, which pro- 
poses to specialize in the underwriting 
of taxicab and commercial 
hicle risks. 

The opinion, in part, follows: 


motor ve- 


“While the company has many of the 
characteristics of a mutual, it is also 
contemplated by the charter that stock 
should be issued. I understand that 
you have not heretofore authorized 
companies of this hybrid character to 
be formed under the laws of this state. 

“Section 13 of Article 48A of the 
Code (Chapter 492 of the Acts of 1922) 
reads as follows: 

“ ‘Corporations may be formed under 
the provisions of Article 23 of the Code 
of Public General Laws for insurance 
purposes, and may be formed either as 
mutual or stock companies, or as mv- 
tual and stock companies combined, as 
shall be determined and declared in the 
certificate of incorporation of any such 
company...’ 

“In view of the express authorization 
in this section, I am of the opinion that 
a company ™*y be formed as a mutual 
and stock. company combined. How- 
ever, I find no other reference in the 
article. dealing with such companies, 
and in the absence of prescribed mini- 
mum requirements for such companies, 
I think it becomes your duty to satisfy 
yourself that the policyholders of the 
company will be satisfactorily secured 
before authorizing the company to do 
business. 

“It also occurs to me that in the ab- 
sence of statutory specifications, it 
would be advisable for you to adopt a 
definite set of regulations dealing with 
such companies. I have no doubt of 
your authority to do so under the gen- 
eral powers granted by Section 10 of 
the article. 

“I note from the proposed draft of 
the charter that nothing is said about 
the relative rights of policyholders and 
stockholders in the event of a dissolu- 
tion of the company. I think it is highly 
desirable that this point should be 
clarified.” 


All-State Enters Michigan 


Authorization has been given by the 
Michigan department to the All-State 
Insurance, Chicago, the Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., automobile carrier. 
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Van Schaick Upheld in 
National Surety Case 


Federal Judge Refuses to Take Juris- 
diction Under New Bankruptcy Act 
on Application for Reorganization 


District Judge Frederick H. Bryant 
of the United States District Court, 
Northern District of New York, has re- 
fused to take jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Surety Company for purposes of 
reorganization under Section 77-A and 
77-B of the Bankruptcy Act, thereby 
upholding the position of Superinten- 
dent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick as liquidator of the company. 
Various creditors of the company had 
made application to the Federal Court 
in order to effect a reorganization un- 
der the recent amendment to the Bank- 
ruptey Act. In his answer to the peti- 
tion Superintendent Van Schaick had 
set forth a plea to jurisdiction, con- 
tending that the specific exclusion of 
insurance companies in the corporate 
reorganization sections of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act precluded the Federal Court 
from taking jurisdiction in this case. 

Judge Bryant held that if Section 
77-B of the Bankruptcy Act had been a 
law at the time when the affairs of the 
National Surety Company were taken 
over by Mr. Van Schaick by order of 
the New York Supreme Court, neither 
the company nor any of its creditors 
could have taken advantage of the new 
Federal statute. That being so, he ruled 
that neither the company nor its credi- 
tors can take advantage of. it now, for 
the character of a corporation does not 
change while being administered by a 
court. Judge Bryant also heta that be- 
cause of an order of the New York 
Supreme Court dated June i, 1934, di- 
recting Superintendent Van Schaick to 
liquidate the National Surety Company, 
title to all of the property, contracts 
and rights of action of the company 
became vested in the Superintendent 
of Insurance by operation of law as of 
that date. Therefore, at the time of 
the filing of the petition in the Federal 
Court the National Surety Company 
was not only without possession but 
also without title to any property. 





Ask Receiver for 
Sierra Indemnity 

Insurance Commissioner E. Forrest 
Mitchell has applied for a receiver for 
the Sierra Indemnity of Los Angeles, 
formerly the Belt Fire. The Commis- 
sioner is also contesting in court a 
move on the part of the officers of the 
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Great Republic Life to prevent the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for that com- 
pany. The Great Republic Life has 
been in the hands of the California In- 
surance Department for several months 
and a few weeks ago Commissioner 
Mitchell requested that, under the Cali- 
fornia law, he be appointed receiver. 





Standard Surety's 
Detroit Agency 

The Standard Surety & Casualty 
Company of New York has announced 
the appointment of Lanphar Agency, 
Incorporated, 1010 Lafayette Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich., as general agents for 
Detroit and vicinity. 

The agency is one of the most aggres- 
sive in the Middle West, having facili- 
ties for handling all lines of Fire, 
Casualty, and Marine Insurance, also 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. The 
Agency also maintains its own engi- 
neering department. 

Missouri Poll Reveals Support 
of Auto Club Legislation 

St. Lours, Mo., Aug. 6—The Auto- 
mobile Club of Missouri which has 
been polling candidates for the Missouri 
State Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives to ascertain their views on pro- 
posed automobile drivers’ license and 
financial responsibility bills the club 
plans to present to the next Missouri 
General Assembly in January, 1935, re- 
ported on the eve of the state primary 
elections that many of the candidates 
indicated they would vote for the meas- 
ures if elected in November. Some 
candidates side-stepped the issue by 
saying they favored legislation to in- 
crease traffic safety. 





Ancillary Receiver Named for 
Consolidated in Maryland 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 6—Judge George 
A. Solter signed an order in the Circuit 
Court appointing Hazelton A. Joyce, 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner of the 
State of Maryland, ancillary receiver 
under bond of $10,000 for the assets 
located in Maryland of the Consolidated 
Indemnity & Insurance Company. 

The order was signed upon a bill of 
complaint filed by the State of Mary- 
land in which it was stated that on 
May 29, last, in the Supreme Court of 
New York, Part 1, the Superintendent 
of Insurance of the State of New York 
was authorized to take possession of 
the property and to liquidate the assets 
of the corporation. It was averred in 
the suit that it was necessary that an 
ancillary receiver be appointed. 


Auto Liability and P.D. 
Lines Improving Slowly 


Philadelphia Companies Report Fewer 
Cancellations But Only Slight 
Increase in Premium Volume 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 6—The tre- 

mendous increase in the output and 

sale of new motorcars during the past 
year is not being reflected to any notice- 
able extent in the premium volume of 
either casualty or fire companies here. 

It was naturally expected that the 
abnormal number of cars sold would 
mean a tremendous increase in auto- 
mobile liability and property damage 
lines. But this, a survey of the com- 
panies finds, is not so. 

True, the companies report an in- 
crease in automobile lines but the in- 
crease is rather slight and not what 
one would expect from the figures of 
the automobile manufacturers. 

However, automobile underwriters 
point out that a large portion of the 
new cars sold were in the lower price 
field—Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth— 
and only a small percentage of these 
cars are ever insured for liability or 
property damage. 

Too, underwriters say, many of the 
cars purchased were replacements and 
they would naturally not be reflected in 
any increased premium volume. 

However, automobile underwriters 
point to one very bright feature. Name- 
ly, that the unusually large number of 
cancellations so evident last year are 
missing this year. Underwriters tell of 
many old policyholders who were forced 
to drop their liability and property 
damage insurance last year because of 
lack of funds. 

Liability and property damage losses 
will run somewhat higher this year. 
Underwriters predict it will be about 
five points. But they are rather opti- 
mistic over it. They declare that it 
points to better times. This increase, 
se they say, is due to more cars being 
on the roads creating a greater acci- 
dent frequency. And more cars being 
driven indicates improved conditions. 


Labor Will Seek Revision of 
Alabama Compensation Laws 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 6— The 
Alabama Federation of Labor through 
W. O. Hare, secretary, has served notice 
that it will seek a revision of Ala- 
bama’s workman’s compensation laws 
at the next session of the legislature. 
More liberal terms for the assured are 
sought. 
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FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 
Thomas B. Donaldson 





Franklin W. Fort 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


A new issue of 


THE INSURANCE BAR 


is just off the press 
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GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


POLICY LABELS atckinos 


Write for Folder Showing Elaborate Display 
Sway '— 


As ABOVE SHAPE, YOUR COPY 


Black and Silver Metal Debossed—1M - $7.50 3M-$12.50 5M- $16.75 
We have all kinds at prices that talk. 


Directory service furnished with- 
out cost to company officials, 
home office counsel, claim man- 
agers, etc., whose duties include 
the selection of attorneys and in- 
dependent adjusters to handle 
claim defenses and other legal 
business of insurers. 
































OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 


Address your request to 


THE BAR LIST PUBLISHING CO. 
343 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 























MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


NOW 1's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life. Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1933 $764,510.50 

















This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 


thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life | sss 
insurance and has signed a contract -_ 








Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
demands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,’’ and puts before the new agent 
“‘the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “‘must face, what he 
is ‘up against’”’ in selling life insurance. 














BALTIMORE 

It is not intended to discourage the new man. | 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 

the first of educational matter given to him. It can | 

be used for the older agent who needs to be resold | 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling. 

Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 

Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research | 


pees TODAY FROM | SURETY and CASUALTY . 
THE INSURANCE FIELD | 


50c 


A COPY 


12 COPIES $5.40 


A PROGRESSIVE 
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